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The Baldwin Apple Monument, 








On the old Thompson Estate, Wilmington, Massachusetts. 
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INVITATION. 

\ytes are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 

repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
““ Apple ‘Tuesday’’ has just passed, and readers 

who could not have told when or what it 
is, should revive their memories of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. There, at a joint meeting 
of the many societies represented in the fruit- 
growers’ exhibit, it was voted that, the apple 
being the king of fruits, the third Tuesday in 
October be designated ‘‘Apple Tuesday,’’ and 
celebrated with all the marks of honor that 
admirers could devise. 

The best of all apples is, perhaps, the Bald- 
win. At least, it is the equal of any; and as 
seven cities claimed Homer, so seven towns 
contest the honor of being its birthplace. In 
Massachusetts, Tewksbury, Billerica, Burling- 
ton, Somerville, Medford and Wilmington are 
the claimants, with Baldwin, Maine, putting 
in a bid on the strength of its name. Yet the 
monument pictured on the front-cover page 
seems to tell the story, the Rumford Historical 
Society of Woburn, Massachusetts, sustaining 
it. An interesting note upon the subject was 
contributed in 1880 by the late Leonard Thomp- 
son of Woburn, who was then ninety-two years 
old. Writing of his grandfather, Samuel Thomp- 
son, he said: ‘‘He was a surveyor of land, and 
while he was on duty one fall day in a pasture 
in the wood town of Wilmington, near a road 
called ‘Butters Row Road,’ he came across a 
tree with fine-looking apples thereon. The tree 
was hollow with decay, and a woodpecker had 
found a place for her nest therein. He said he 
carried home some of the fruit and gave his 
brother Abijah some of it, and they were so 
highly pleased with it that they procured a lot 
of scions from the tree and set them in the 
trees round their homes. They gave some to 
Colonel Baldwin, their neighbor, who valued 
them so highly that he went into them deeply, 
and spread them broadcast among his friends, 
who, having no name for them, gave them his 
name. ’’ 

Colonel Baldwin was a cabinet-maker and 
land surveyor. He entered the Revolutionary 
army as a major, served at Lexington and Long 
Island, and rose to the grade of lieutenant- 
colonel. He devised and carried out the con- 
struction of the Middlesex Canal, and his son, 
Loammi Baldwin, was the greatest civil engi- 


neer of his time. m 


he statutes of Massachusetts provide that in 

case of a tie vote for delegates to a political 
‘convention, the vacancies shall be filled at a 
meeting of the elected delegates. In a Massa- 
chusetts town recently only one man, whose 
name was upon both tickets, triumphed over 
the tie, and was elected. Three more delegates 
were to be chosen, and Mr. Blank, the success- 
ful man, saw his duty clearly. He summoned 
a meeting of himself, at his own residence. 
After calling the meeting to order, Delegate 
Blank nominated Mr. Blank for chairman, and 
unanimously elected Mr. Blank as clerk. Busi- 
ness then proceeded amicably, Chairman Blank 
appointing three delegates and instructing Secre- 
tary Blank to issue the usual formal notices of 


the action of the meeting. Thus faithfully 
reported, the proceeding has an air of the gro- 
tesque and abnormal. Actually, however, it 
was strictly according to law, and the man who 
temporarily became a convention all by himself 
did the only thing there was to be done. 
a 

- August, two years ago, a well-known Boston 

athlete started for a swim from the L Street 
baths at nine o’clock one morning, and did not 
reappear at the baths, where his clothing was 
locked up, until half past five the following 
morning. He had fallen asleep while floating, 
and had drifted out to sea. Ata later date the 
same man swam Hull Gut in fourteen minutes, 
with hands and feet tied. By many achieve- 
ments he had shown himself at home in the 
water; but last April, when he went out for a 
morning swim and did not come back, it Jooked 
as if the sea had finally mastered him. His 


body was not found, but none of his friends 
dared hope he was still in the land of the living 
—until the other day news of him came in 
roundabout fashion all the way from South 
America. 

As the story is told, fog and rain set in soon 


‘after he had begun that April morning swim. 





He became bewildered and lost his bearings, 
and when the weather finally. cleared, he was 
out of sight of land. We undertook to get back ; 
but he must have suecumbed and gone down 
had he not been roused by the need to defend 
himself from a school of dogfish, which attacked 
him, and one of which he killed and partly ate. 
Floating and swimming by turns, he fought for 
land and his life. At last, when almost crazed 
by exposure, hard work and hunger, he was 
picked up by a vessel bound for Buenos Ayres, 
and taken to that port. He and his rescuers 
estimated, when he came to himself, that he 
had been in the water thirty-seven hours. 
& 

hen one sets out to trace the paths of com- 

merce, months and years are found to 
overlap in a way that to the uninitiated would 
be very confusing. Something more than humor 
underlies the old joke about the Christmas 
magazines that are put together at midsum- 
mer; for necessity demands that business men 
in every field shall look and plan ahead. To 
the young folks, with Thanksgiving and Christ- 


| 


mas in the near distance, Fourth of July seems | 


far away. Not so to manufacturers and mer- 
chants, however. Part of the cargo of a steam- 
ship that reached Boston on the last day of 


| September was two hundred tons of Chinese 


The crackers were put aboard at 
Hongkong early in June. No one pretends to 
say when they were made. But from the 
importer to the wholesaler, and from the whole- 
saler to the retailer, with periods of resting and 
ripening in fire-proof storehouses, they will 
slowly but surely progress, through the next 
nine months, to the hands of the boys who 
get up early on the morning of July 4, 1908. 


firecrackers. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF BARNEY. 


- the long, warm nights, when the feline 
societies meet on the shed roofs and vocalize 
their opinions, not one of all the tribe can tell 
such heroic yarns as Barney. He is the ancient 
mariner of catdom. Not only has he seen much 
of the world, but he has disposed of at least 
three of his nine lives. His story is told in the 
Mariner’s Advocate. 


Barney’s grandmother was a tramp cat, which 
eame on the EZ. J. White when it was lying 
at a Jamaica dock, and declined to go ashore. 
Captain Look entered her on the ship’s papers 
as Tony. She and her daughter, Lucy, made 
several voy along the coast. Barney, there- 
fore, naturally inherits his love for salt water. 
He has taken many trips to the West Indies 
and South America. 

Twice Barney fell overboard in mid-ocean. 
Each time the cry, ‘‘Man overboard!’’ was 
given, the ship heaved to, and a boat sent for 
him. Few cats have had the distinction of 
arresting a vessel at full speed and calling out 
the life crew. Barney’s crowning adventure, 
however, came only a short time ago. The E. 
J. White was wrecked on Gingerbread Reef, 
off t ,» and lay helpless, the sea 
making over her. Barney see’ to know that 
the vessel was done for, and behaved with a 
calmness and propriety that did him credit. 
He perched himself on the sheer-pole of the lee 
main rigging and waited patiently. At the 
last moment the cook took him off, and cared 
for him until the crew were landed on their 
own shores. He then was sent to his home, 
comfortable in a padded box, with a chicken 
bone and a supply of milk to sustain his spirits 
and his stomach on the y. He showed 
his appreciation of his importance by giving 
the quiet old gray house tabby a tremendous 
whipping the moment he was let out of his box. 
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TOOTHSOME PROSPECT. 


E ign Preston family had been studying cook- 
books and attending lectures on cooking 
all winter. One evening in spring each of the 
three daughters made out what she considered 
an ‘‘ideal bill of fare for the three meals to be 
served on a summer day.’’ Mrs. Preston nodded 
approval at each, but Bobby listened with 
steadily rising scorn. . 

“If I couldn’t think of better things to eat 
than those, I’d give up!’’ he said, when the 
last_menu had been read. ‘‘Here, you wait 
till I write one.’’ : 

A few moments later he presented for his 
mother’s inspection the following bill of fare: 

Breakfast: Griddle-cakes with maple-sirup 
(none of your melted sugar), hot biscuit (plenty 
of them), eggs, beefsteak, baked potatoes, 
pickles and raspberry jam. 

t Dinner: Fis . chowder, ase ne lots of it. 
emon pie, apple pie, squas e, 8 -cake 
and three kinds of ice-cream. ache sees 

Supper: Hot biscuit, cold ham, cold chicken, 
sardines, blueberry-cake, milk, orange marma- 


lade, ingerbread and cookies. p 
athens” said Bobby, ‘‘ that’s something 
e! 
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JOEN’S BENEFIT. 


he blessed faith of the child in individual 

importance is refreshing to the grown-up 
individual who has come to the sad but true 
realization of how little consequence he is in 
the world’s economy. What Bobby believed is 
reported in the Philadelphia Ledger. 


‘The theater was brilliant with colored lights 
and overflowing with a gay commencement 
throng. The stage was crowded with a class 
of two hundred boys and their teachers. Among 
the graduates was John, the big brother of 
little Bobby, who was surveying the scene with 
bulging eyes. He snugg up to his father 
and whispered: 

‘*Papa, isn’t it nice that so many people 
came to John’s commencement ?’’ 










that was awarded 
First Prize (a Gold 
Medal) for excellence 
and merit at the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Which 
would you 
rather do, pay 
money for suita- 
ble underwear (un- 
derwear that protects), 
keep well and avoid doc- 
tor’s bills, or buy cheap, un- 
suitable underwear, catch cold 
with every change of weather, feel 
miserable all the time, and employ 
a doctor all winter? This is a vital 
question, for winter health is largely 
a matter of underwear. 

Rockwood Underwear is made of wool— pure, unadulterated stock, and from 
1862 to date nothing has been spared in either skill or equipment to bring Rock- 
wood Underwear to its present high standard. It has never before been advertised, 
except by those who have worn it, have known its value, and have recommended it 
to others. It affords greater protection, fits better, wears longer than any other 
underwear at anywhere near the Rockwood price. 

Rockwood Underwear can be had in natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel’s 
hair and fancy colors. Prices from $1.00 to $2.00 per garment, according to 

quality. Get it and wear it and keep well. 


The Rockwood label is in the neck and on the waistband, and 

the Rockwood name on every box. We do not sell direct, but 

if your dealer hasn’t Rockwood Underwear, advise us, giving 
his name, and we will see that you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 
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HanpiroLD 


TOILET ‘PAPER 


HOULD be in every bathroom, however elaborate or simple the room 
and its equipment may be. Why? Well, we can give you some of the 
reasons why and your physician can give you the rest. Handifold 

paper is not made from waste paper containing disease-germs nor from 
any waste material, but from new, fresh, clean paper stock guaranteed 
absolutely sanitary. The Handifold carton is convenient, dust - proof, 
economical, just good enough to be appropriate for any bathroom and just 
cheap enough to throw away when empty and get a new one with every 
package of Handifold paper. Guaranteed full count and the most for the 
money of any paper on the market. 


Get hold of the name — “‘HANDIFOLD,” and ask for it by name. 
Sample package sent on receipt of 5 cents for postage. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER COMPANY, 


Mills at Leominster. 48 Summer Street, Boston. \ 
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HEN Shain stirred, 
stretched and awoke the 
next morning, the river 
was singing its hoarse song, and 
somehow it sounded vastly more 
cheerful than it had done the 
day before. ‘The May sun, just 
above the rocky ridge in the 

east, quivered in his eyes as he 
opened them. The warm light danced in 
flakes over the pine-needle carpet as the 
wind shook the branches of the big trees. 

A thrush and a jay-bird were trying out 
their voices, and his argumentative friend 
of the preceding day, the squirrel, was 
sitting on the rock cache, eying him 
reproachfully and nursing sore paws. 

Decidedly it was more cheery at Toban 
than he had imagined. 

So he frizzled his bacon and ate his hard 
bread, and even meditated with ardor on a 
pan of hot biscuits for supper. 

A half-hour later Shain discovered that a 
sulky old hemlock had lodged during the 
night on the ledge, had gathered to itself 
numerous lazy malcontents of the log family, 
and was rapidly establishing a colony. 

It was the labor of a busy forenoon to 
wade out in the shoals and tumble the 
sulkers over into the channel. And in 
the afternoon various municipal improve- 
ments suggested themselves to the new 
mayor, and then evening came, and with 
it sound slumber, that even scouting por- 
cupines, scuffing in the underbrush, and 
a squalling owl could not break. 

Thus one day followed another for many 
weeks, flooded with sunshine or washed 
with rain, but all very peaceful, and each 
one bringing deeper content to the ‘Toban 
administration. 

Once in a while, to be sure, the mayor 
envied the logs that were bound down into 
the flashing waters of the far St. John. 
Soon these, he reflected, would sail gaily 
past wooded islands and skirt delectable 
shores, where the Acadian farmhouses stood 
shaded under their maples and elms, while 
he must stay in the solitude, 

But the insensible logs, at least, could 
not talk or incite or coax, and therefore the 
Toban régime would have remained com- 
fortable and measurably content had it not 
been for distractions that the mayor had 
not counted on. 

As soon as the high water dropped and 
the weather grew warmer, he realized that 
he had been posted beside a wonderful 
thoroughfare. 

First came the lumber prospectors from 
down-river, making the carry about the 
Jaws and poling away up-stream, bound 
into the woods to locate the next season’s 
cuttings. Sometimes these men stopped and 
camped with the mayor, and all humorously 
gave him his title, for the establishment of 
the mock administr: ation had been for many 
years the river jest. 

But in the latter part of June all his 
visitors came from the other way, came 
spinning down the swift water in canoes, bow 
and stern paddles flashing, and merry shouts 
hailing him. These voyagers were city people, 
making the ‘‘big swing,’ already browned and 
hardy after many days of roughing it. And it 
was well for the mayor of Toban Jaws that his 
temper was even and his nature serene, for every 
guide and every sportsman had fresh quip and 
satire. ‘There were merry brown women, too, 
before whose sallies his eyes fell and his tongue 
stammered. 

They all went on, the guides carrying the 














canoes down the winding wood-road, the craft | 


upturned over the head and shoulders, and the 
whole resembling a parade of huge, queer, 
hard-shelled insects. 

As on and on this procession streamed to the 
unknown and desirable north, 
again in Shain’s breast. During the many 
days when no one came he was hungry for 
companionship, even that of the careless jesters 
who had made him their butt and gone on, 
forgetting him. 

One evening, as he sat in the lee of his 
“‘smudge pail,’’ where the eddying smoke drove 
away the thronging insects, a canoe slid softly 
down the shore, and when its prow grated on 
the shingle at the carry landing-place, the bow 
paddler stood up to step out. 


unrest stirred | 





| had him to tend. 











DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 





“ DON’T EVER STEP YOUR FOOT ABOARD MY CANOE AGAIN!” 





Doody. ‘‘What young man 
wants to squat here like a frog 
ona lily-pad, poking a pick-pole 
at driftwood? You want to see 
the world, you do! Ain’t that 
it?”’ 

Shain nodded, and his eyes 
sought the cleft in the cliffs 
through which the waters of 
the river went roaring to freedom beyond. 

‘*There’d have been sense in leavin’ that 
landlubber there,’’ said Doody, scowling in 
the direction of the figure dimly outlined on 
the rock. ‘‘An ordinary hemlock log knows 
more than he does, but still he might have 
strength enough to roll it off those ledges 
out there. But I’ll warrant you’re a pretty 
spry and enterprisin’ young man.’’ Again 
he looked Shain over keenly. 

Shain made no reply, and he went on: 
‘*T had a good lay to offer to a fellow this 
spring,—and a mighty good lay it is, now 
I tell you, son,—and that particular bunch 
of red-topped clover over there happened to 
come along just as I was casting my eye 
round, and in a moment of temporary 
insanity [ took him in with me. And 
there he is—no more use than a hunk of 
fog would be greasin’ the bottom of a 
camp-kettle. Say, young man, what’s your 
name, and where are you from, and who 
are your folks, and were you ever on the 
river before, and what’s your general notion 
of bein’ mayor of Toban Jaws?’’ 

While Shain modestly gave the informa- 
tion, the elderly man set his tin pot on the 
fire and started the tea tosimmering. Then 
he sliced his bacon and placed his soggy 
biscuits where they would toast. 

“*And they are paying you eighteen dol- 
lars a month for staying here, making 
yourself a knot on a log for them!’’ broke 
in the man, at last. ‘‘Now I’m the kind of 
chap that doesn’t beat around the bush. 
I’ve got a proposition. I need a real man, 
not a wooden figurehead for the front of my 
canoe. I want a chap that can paddle his 
end, that knows enough to get in and out 
without dumping me every time, a chap 
that can stand by me in a season’s opera- 
tions and not ask too many fool questions 
to start with, and at the end take his share 
of a good thing. What say?’’ 

“How much of a good thing is it?” 
asked Shain, his eyes glistening. ‘‘And it’s 


honest, of course ?’’ 
“It ain’t stealin’ and it ain’t river- 
drivin’,”’ replied the man, grimly, ‘‘and I 


should say that most any jobs but those 
ought to hit you favorable.’’ 

**But I can’t desert my work,’’ objected 
Shain. ‘‘I’ve been left to watch these 
ledges, and it wouldn’t be a decent trick 
to go away and let a jam form here.’’ 

The man pointed his finger at the red- 
headed chap, now even more dimly outlined. 
‘*There’s your man to leave!’’ he cried. 
‘*He’s only good to stand here in the water 
on one leg, like a blue heron, and keep logs 
movin’. I tell you, son, that if you’ll come 


under the thwart. When the mayor had dr agged | and much discomposed by this relation of his | with me I’]l make your fortune for you, if you’re 


him ashore, he was choking helplessly and 
sputtering froth into his gray beard. 

The other man still lay on his face, groaning, 
and Shain left them both, 
dunnage, which was in meal-bags, securely tied 
at the mouth, the ordinary luggage carryall of 
the north woods. Then he lifted the canoe up 


on the beach, and turned just in time to see | 


the elder of the two men stagger up, and, still 
choking with gasps of rage, deal the prostrate 
one a hearty kick. The other, with a howl of 
pain, scrambled away like a crab, on hands 


}and knees, and climbed the bank out of reach. 


“Tf I didn’t want my cartridges for better 
game,’’ cried the gray-bearded man, pointing 
at a rifle lashed under the thwarts of the canoe, 
“I’d shoot you like a woodchuck! Now get 
away from here, and don’t ever step your foot 
aboard my canoe again !’’ 


He stooped and wrung the water from his | 


beard, coughed hoarsely, and wheezed. 
‘*That’s the second time he’s pretty near 
drowned me,’’ he croaked, turning to Shain. 
‘“Twice he’s put his foot through the canvas; 
he’s broken the forward thwart three times; he 
nigh cut his foot off with the camp ax, and I’ve 
He hain’t paddled enough to 


| keep his blade wet. I haven’t dared to run a 


He caught his foot, stumbled over the edge | single rapid ’twixt the Chase and here on account 


of the canoe, and fell flat on his face on the shore, 


dragging over the canoe and dumping the other | straight. 


man and its contents in the shallow water. 


|of the lummox not knowin’ enough to sit up 
And he can’t even tote his share on 


a carry. And if you’ll show me in the whole 


Shain leaped down the bank, and with a| United States a bigger gormikins than that 
river-man’s disregard for a wetting, splashed | red-headed woodpecker up there,’’ he concluded, 
in and dragged out the man in the water, who | brandishing his fists at the cowering man, 
seemed to be entangled in the dunnage, and **1’]1 eat a porcupine, quills and all.’’ 


was having some difficulty in getting out from | 


The man on the bank was young, freckled, 


and rescued the | 


failings. He rubbed his hand over his bristly 
| red shock, and faltered: 





I told you to start with that I didn’t know 
much about the woods and — 


| to dig spruce-gum and whack it between your 


jaws!’ stormed the old man. 


pick out a good, tall tree, and sit up in it and | | palm with cautious care. 
If you ever get in reach of my clutch | | stooped to the camp-fire and examined the thing. 


chaw. 


**T’ve been willin’ to learn, Mr. Doody, but | | been lookin’ for. 


| ‘**You haven’t tried to learn anythin’ except | pocket. 


worth helpin’. And if you’re not, you can’t 
| expect it. But I think you’re just the chap I’ve 
Hist ye! See herea minute !’’ 

He hurriedly drank the last drop of tea in 
his cannikin, and went deep into an inside 
Out of a tobacco-box he took a pinch 


| of cotton batting, and from the depths of that a 


I’ll wring your neck, so sure’s my name’s Lud | 


yp? 


Doody! 


Mr. Doody shouldered his wet meal-sack and | 


started up the bank toward the camp-fire that | two hundred dollarsefor it! 


flickered under the mayor’s favorite tree. At 
his first movement the red-headed youth scuttled 
off into the woods. 
beside the fire, the fugitive made a wide détour, 
secured his own bag, and went up-stream a 


little way and sat down disconsolately on a} 


rock. 

‘*What will he do if you don’t take him along 
with you?”’ inquired Shain, as the elderly man 
dragged out the soggy contents of his bag, 
growling irefully all the time. 

“Don’t know or care!’’ 
shortly. 


returned Doody, 





‘*Now you go | little round object, that he placed in Shain’s 


The young man 
It glinted prettily with iridescent flashes. 

**A pearl!’’ said Shain. 

**T should say it was a pearl, and I’ve refused 
Did you ever hear 
of fresh-water clams, son,—of brooks where the 
bottom is fairly shingled with clams,—clams 


When Doody was seated | that have pearls in ’em, waitin’ there for the 


first lucky man that comes along and scoops 
7em onto the shore and opens ’em? I know 
where such brooks are, son!’ His eyes gleamed 
in the light of the fire as he returned the pearl 
carefully to the tin box. ‘‘And that ain’t all!’’ 
Again he thrust his hand into his pocket and 


| brought out something wrapped in a dirty cloth. 


The article that he took from this wrapping 


| was new to the experience of the young man. 


**A fellow can’t walk away from here very | 


well,’’ pursued Shain. ‘‘If he could have 
walked, I reckon I’d have done it long ago.’’ 

Doody glanced at him sharply. ‘‘You’re not 
so awful fond of your job as mayor of Toban, 
then ?’’ he inquired, rather satirically. 

‘*They left me here whether I wanted to stay 
or not,” said Shain. ‘‘I’d rather have gone 
along with the crew.’’ 

‘Course you’d rather 


go along!’’ declared 


A bit of the tip of a cow’s horn had been 
plugged tightly, and in the larger end were 
inserted two parallel strips of whalebone. The 


| man turned the strange contrivance about in his 


hands for a time, and at last clutched the ends 
of the whalebone strips, one in each hand, and 
supported the tip of cow’s horn on the apex of 
the triangle thus formed. Searway noted with 
interest that the born tip was heavy, for it 
joggled about peculiarly. 

nee gold and silver it and some 


There’s in 




















antimony and lead, and something else that’s 
secret, and mustn’t be told of, for ’*twould spoil 
the charm,’’ explained Doody. 

‘*What’s it for?’’ asked Shain, staring at it. 

‘*It’s a rod to find treasure with,’’ said Doody, 
in low tones. ‘‘You see, I’m taking you into 
my confidence a good deal, son, but I want you 
to realize that when you hitch up to me you are 
vettin’ into the biggest thing in your life. 1 
say there’s a fortune in following me. Will you 
go?’’ He asked the question eagerly. 

‘*But my job!’’ said the young man. 

‘Him!’ said Doody, brusquely, again shoot- 
ing his thumb at the dim figure. ‘*He’ll have 
to stay. Didn’t they make you mayor of 
‘Toban without your wantin’ it? Everybody 
is made mayor of Toban in the same way— 
they never want to be! That’s how ’twill be 
with him. He’s got to stay. It’s regular, that 
way! tr 

‘*l’m willin’ to give him all the wages that 
will be comin’ to me,’’ said Shain, his heart 
melting in pity for the unconscious victim afar 
on the dim rock. 

‘*Will you give him an order on the log-drivin’ 
company ?”” 

“I'll be glad to.’’ 

‘*Well, then, I’11 make him come up here 
and thank you for your kindness to him!’’ cried 
Doody. 

It was some time before the red-headed youth 
could be cajoled into camp. He insisted that 
this call to a conference was a plot to get him 
into the clutches of his enemy. And at last, 
when the thing had been explained to him, he 
declared stoutly that he would rather be killed 
and done with than be elected mayor of Toban. 
‘The honor failed to attract him in the least. 

But when the old man, who cautiously had 
been stalking him for many minutes, suddenly 
fell upon him, grabbed him by the collar and 
jounced him up and down until his teeth rattled, 
he began to bleat inquiries as to how much the 
summer’s wages would amount to. Half an 
hour later he had formally taken over the 
administration of Toban Jaws, and was duly 
installed in the shack, after having made inven- 
tory of the contents of the cache, with increasing 
satisfaction. 

Shain surrendered his abode promptly, for he 
wanted to sleep in the open that night, in joyous 
preparation for the other glorious nights of 
summer when he would sleep in the open under 
the trees and the stars. He wanted to feel that 
he was divorced from the lean-to and its respon- 
sibilities. Now he—thrilling thought !—was 
one of the wayfarers bound down the great 
waterway toward adventures not to be guessed 
and toward a fortune that had been assured. 

The next morning he woke while the dawn 
was yet gray. The elderly man was already 
stuffing his possessions back into his meal-sack, 
moving noiselessly. The red-headed youth was 
snoring in the lean-to. 

‘*Don’t wake him,’’ whispered Doody. 
‘*You’ve told him all that he’s got to do and 
he’s tucked away your order for the pay. I’ve 
seen a good many minds change overnight, and 
| don’t want to have to lick him again this 
mornin’. Let’s have breakfast at the other 
end of the carry. I'll take the dunnage; you 
carry the canoe.’’ 

Ten minutes afterward, the upturned canoe 
riding on his shoulders like a Gargantuan sun- 
hat, Shain was staggering down the wood-road 
behind the elderly man, who bore the luggage 
meal-sacks,—his own and the youth’s,—the 
gun and the cooking traps. Shain, pausing a 
few yards from camp to adjust the canoe’s 
thwarts more easily on his shoulders, heard the 
mellow diapason of the red-headed youth’s 
snores in the morning silence. 

‘*Well,’’ he sighed, ‘‘it’s about the same way 
they left me, and I guess you’]] have to stand 
it, brother. Society in the mayor’s set at Toban 
Jaws seems to have queer manners, but | didn’t 
start ’em.’’ 

The sun was well up when the two emerged 
at the riverside at the end of the mile carry 
round the Jaws. A brook gurgled down over 
brown shallows and poured into the river across 
a moss-wrapped log. The elderly man smiled 
into the younger’s sweat-drenched face as he 
eased himself from under the canoe. 





fast,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but I’ll give you a 
breakfast, son, that will make up for it. I'll 
show you that you haven’t made any mistake 
in comin’ along with me.’’ 

From his pack he drew several joints of steel 
rod, and quickly strung up a fishing-line. ‘‘*Get 
your fire goin’,’’ he directed, ‘‘and I’ll show 
you a trick.”’ 

Before the tea was simmering Doody was 
back from a splashing journey up the brook 
with half a dozen trout, that he split and stuck 
on pronged sticks set before the blaze. As 
they curled and flaked, he observed, with a 
chuckle: 

‘*And you’ve probably been livin’ on bacon 
and hardtack all the.time you’ve been here, 
and the brooks full of trout all round you! 
Now just let a few of those melt in your mouth, 
and thank your stars that at last you’ve got 
hold of a chap that can show you the great 
mistake you’ve made in bein’ a city fellow so 
long! And this is only the start !’’ 

When Shain, wielding the bow paddle, the 
fresh breeze tickling his face and tingling in 
his nostrils, saw the river vistas winding before 














him, he dug his blade deep into the rippling 
surface and pulled sturdily and happily. 

“Now ain’t you glad you’re here, instead of 
back at Toban?’’ called Doody, as they swung 
round a wooded point and beheld a long stretch 
of river flashing in the sunlight. 

**T’ ve just begun to live for the first time in my 
life!’ Shain shouted back over his shoulder. 

Doody was paddling with the slow, steady 






| stroke of the veteran canoeist. 
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**Slower and 
steadier, son! Slower and steadier!’’ he 
warned, and added, grimly, ‘*The people we’re 
goin’ to do business with will be doin’ business 
at the old stand a long time.’ | 

Then he added under his breath, ‘‘ Anyway, | 
that’s what they all predict of the United 
States gover’ munt.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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S ‘*Tommy’”’ Blake snapped open the 
tA door and walked briskly into his father’s 
place of business, the hands of the big 
office clock pointed severely to ten minutes after 
nine. But the boy only smiled. He was late, 
of course, but he could catch up with the others 
in an hour. They always plodded, while he 
fairly romped through his work. 
Old Dolan, who had been with his father for 
twenty years, looked up and beckoned. Blake 
hung up his hat and coat, flecked an imaginary 














‘Quite a tug for a slim chap before break- | 


speck of dust from his clothes, and went over 
to him. 

‘*Well, daddy ?’’ he said, with his pleasant 
blue eyes twinkling at the reproof that he knew 
was coming. 

Dolan pointed accusingly at the clock. 

‘*You’ re late again, ‘Tommy,”’ he said, gently. 

‘*That’s a fact,’’ admitted Blake. He laid 
his hand on the old man’‘s shoulder and smiled. 
‘*But I can make it up by working hard, can’t 
1?” 

There was no resisting Tommy. 
face relaxed, and he nodded. 

‘“*That wasn’t what I called you over here 
for, though,’’ he said, wiping his spectacles. 
“It was this,’’ holding out a book the pages 
of which were furrowed with straight, orderly 
lines of figures. ‘‘You made the total wrong 
again yesterday, Tommy. I stayed to correct 
it last night.’’ 

Blake’s eyes brightened. ‘‘Daddy, you’re 
my good angel!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I will do 
better after this. I can, you know.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ admitted Dolan, ‘‘you can, but — 

The boy laughed good-naturedly, in his frank 
way, and with another promise, walked over 
to his own desk. Dolan looked after him with 
affection in his eyes. 

‘*He is a good boy, is Tommy,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘but he doesn’t understand. He thinks 
he is almost indispensable, but he blunders so 
much that— I wish he could be made to 
understand! If he were not in his father’s 


Dolan’s 
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“YOU PLAY LIKE A NOVICE, BUT YOU 
KNOW THE GAME.” 


office, now, he might.’”’ And the gray-haired 
chief clerk turned wearily to his accounts. 

Things had always run very smoothly for 
|'Tommy Blake. His frank, boyish air of good 
| nature won him friends on every side, and their 
| ready praise had spoiled him just a little. At 
college he had been immensely popular as a 
football idol. 

Now, for the first time, he had settled down 
to work. It was irksome, and he felt a little 
aggrieved at being put in such a position. As 
a result, he did his work carelessly and in the 
manner which seemed easiest. 

It was early October, and the air outside 
was crisp and bracing. Blake’s head was aching 
by noon, and he looked longingly at the throng 
on the streets. He wanted to be outside, too; 


his muscles. 

He made up his mind quickly, as he always 
did, and his father readily assented to his sug- 
gestion of a half-holiday. He determined to 
go to some athletic-field and watch the football 
practice. 





park, where the local college team practised, on 


|any afternoon he could spare the time, and he 





|over and over. 
| After they had got up, he lay a moment, dazed 





he wanted to walk, to run, to feel the play of | 
|ered his head and plunged forward, with a 





decided to accept the invitation to-day. 

He had a wait of nearly an hour before the 
fellows came, and then he discovered that | 
Binny was not with them. It really made no 
difference, as the practice was not secret, except | 
for the fact that he felt a little lost among the 
group of college fellows on the side-lines. 

The practice was Jard. The coach was 
driving the men as much as he dared, in order 
to whip them into shape for the season. The 
squad was disappointingly small, and the lack 
of material must be offset by science and indi- 
vidual skill. 

It was good to see them run and tackle 
and kick. Blake’s impulsive nature got the 
better of him, and he worked out into the 
field, crouching when the backs lined up, 
and springing forward when they did. 

Somebody touched him on the shoulder. 
Blake looked up into the face of the coach. 

‘*Ever play ?’’ asked the man. 

“Oh, yes!’ said Blake. He said it 
proudly, and the coach smiled derisively. 

** High-school team, I suppose?’’ he 
remarked. 

It was on the tip of Blake’s tongue to tell the 
man who he was. But he hesitated, turning 
over and over in his mind a plan. He had 
played in high school, of course, as well as on 
the ‘‘varsity’’ team. 

**Yes, sir,’’ he said, meekly, in answer to 
the question. 

‘*Then go over there and get into a suit as 
quickly as you can!’’ ordered the coach. 

The blood mounted to Blake’s cheeks at the 
brusque manner in which the man spoke, but 
he said nothing. If the coach took him for a 
student, let him. He would get into the ‘‘togs’’ | 
and show him how the game should be played. 

He put on a padded suit that he found in the | 
locker-room ; this was like old times again. 

The coach eyed his great form silently, al- 
though Blake took care to stride along with the 

lumbering gait common to heavy-muscled 
athletes, and ordered him in at left half- 


| the coach, shortly. 





back on the Scrub, or second, team. The 
substitutes looked at him hopefully. 

Ten minutes of sharp signal practice suf- 
ficed to put him in touch with the simpler 
plays, and he was glad when the coach | 
lined up ‘the two teams in the middle of | 
the field. Now he would show them what | 
he could do! 

The varsity team had the ball. The | 
quarter-back’s sharp eyes passed rapidly over 
the eleven players on the other team, and 
he gave the signals with queer, jerky into- 
nations. 

Suddenly the ball was snapped. The | 
whole team seemed to work on a pivot. It 
was an end run, timed to a second, and 
seemingly almost impregnable in its inter- 
ference. Blake only smiled. He knew a | 
trick that would stop it, should the little 
end miss the man. 

The end was caught by the first man in 
the interference, and sent whirling far out 
into the field. Blake set his teeth, still 
smiling with his lips, and dived for the 
runner. 

Something—somebody—caught his shoul- 
der with a terrible force, and he turned 
Two players fell with him. 


and wondering. 

“*Get up there!’? ordered the coach. ‘‘Don’t 
be a baby! You made a fool of yourself in 
that play. Get up, I say!’’ 

Blake jumped to his feet. He was fairly 
crazed with anger, but down in his heart he 
realized that the man was only speaking the 
truth. The smile was gone now, and his chin 
was coming forward. 

““T’ll make good on the next play,’’ 
to himself. ‘‘I’ll show him!”’ 

He watched the quarter-back, and decided the 
play was to go through the line. He heard 
the signals come in quick, sharp tones, and saw 
the hands of the quarter-back open suddenly. 

The ball was passed to a half-back, who low- 


he said 


quick intuition of the weak spot in the line. 
Blake’s big shoulders were backing the man 
at tackle on the instant. He dug his cleated 
shoes into the soft dirt, and pushed with all 
the power of his great body, pushed until the | 





Binny had told him to come up to the ball | blood was making his face burn. 
But the great mass moved him back and back 








and back. ‘There was no stopping the play. 
It looked like a touch-down to Blake, and only 
the guick action of the scrub full-back in falling 
just in front of the mass, and plunging it to the 
ground over him, prevented the scoring. 

Blake scrambled out of the scrimmage, and 


| stood waiting for the others to get to their feet. 


** Afraid, eh?’’ sneered a voice in his ear. 
‘*Did you think you could push the whole team 
back? Why didn’t you get down in front of 
them away back there, as Bilkensdid? Afraid, 
I suppose ?”’ 

Blake whirled angrily on the coach. The 
man stood staring at him with curling lip, and 
somehow the rage in the boy’s heart vanished. 
He wiped his steaming face with the sleeve of 
his jersey. 

**Not afraid !’’ he declared, shortly, and went 
back to his position. 

Three more plays came straight into Blake’s 
arms, and three times the coach looked at him 
derisively, and called out: 

‘‘First down! Five yards to gain!’’ 

Then the man gave the ‘‘scrubs’’ the ball, 


| and took the quarter-back to one side and whis- 


pered instructions as to the play. 
Blake found his place, and leaned forward 
expectantly. There was a moment’s wait while 
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“ BUT I CAN MAKE IT UP BY WORKING 
HARD, CAN'T 1?” 


the coach showed the left guard how to brace 
his knee back of the center rush, and Blake 
looked over at the opposing half and grinned. 

**Keep your eye on the ball!’’ commanded 
“You told me you had 
played the game.’’ 

There was a sneer in the words that rankled 
in Blake’s heart, but he swallowed hard and 
said nothing. 

‘*Four—two—three—seven !’’ called the little 
quarter. 

It was the signal for an end run by Blake. 
He gritted his teeth and waited, watching with 
fascinated eyes the dirty leather that quivered 
in the hands of the center rush. 

The quarter-back signaled for the ball, caught 
it deftly in his two palms, and swung round. 
Blake’s start was a little slow, and before he 
| was fairly under way the line had parted, and 
he had been tackled for a loss. 

The coach yanked off the players on top of 
| him, and set the boy on his feet. He looked 


}at him silently for a moment, and Blake’s 


cheeks colored. He knew the fault was his. 
‘*Four—two—three—seven !’’ called the quar- 
ter, at a nod from the coach. Blake knew he 


/could have varied the numbers in such a way 
|as to confuse the other team, and still have the 


same play. He understood that the coach was 
handicapping him in every way possible. He 
gritted his teeth and waited. 

This time he sprang forward at the instant 
the ball was off the ground, and was scurrying 
away and almost skirting the end before the 
varsity could fathom the play. With his heart 
beating exultingly, he ran with all his might. 
One by one the interference vanished as tacklers 
appeared, until he found himself running alone. 
Between him and the goal was only a single 
player. At last he would make a touch-down, 
and prove his ability to the coach. 

With a sudden plunge, the tackler dived and 
caught him just above the knees. Blake had 
not expected him to come with such terrific 
force, and the shock took him off his balance. 
He wavered a moment, and instinctively threw 
up his hands as he fell. The ball slipped to 
the ground, bounced slightly and rolled away. 

One of the varsity men snatched it up, and 
charged back up the field, dodging, squirming, 
sprinting desperately through the few who 
were in his path, until he found a clear field, 
and planted the ball behind the goal-line, 
squarely between the two whitewashed posts. 

Blake wiped the sleeve of his jersey across 
his face, and waited for the kick-off. Down in 
his heart an admission was growing. He was 
beginning to fear that these players were his 
superiors ! 

He missed the ball on the kick-off, and al- 


| though one of the scrubs recovered it, he knew 


the error was unpardonable. The coach sneered 
openly. 
With clenched fists he waited for the first 




















play. The quarter-back gave the signal, and | understand. Now I’m going to get down to, pretend to know how it has all come about,’’ he 


he took the ball and plunged against the oppo- | 
sing line. | 

It was of no use. He was battered back in 
spite of his best endeavors. 

Worst of all, he began to see that it was not 
muscle and weight that was overpowering him, 
but better football. He was being beaten because 
he could not play as the others did—he who had 
been the star of a championship team at another 
college ! 

How the next ten minutes passed he could 
not have told himself. Sore, aching in every 
limb, angry, disappointed, he played with a 
desperate energy and eagerness that almost 
frightened him. 

Blake was almost insane with the desire 
to do something, with the knowledge that he 
was playing like a man who had never seen 
a football before, instead of like one who had 
crossed the checker-board squares scores of | 
times with the ball under his arm and a whole | 
team in pursuit. But always now there were 
arms clinging about his legs, or hands pulling 
savagely at him, or padded figures lying flat in 
his path to trip him. 


| will be gained. 





At the last, tired and thoroughly discouraged, 
his vision cleared, and he admitted defeat. He 
was not the player he had been, not the} 
wonder that he had thought himself. With | 
the lesson came a little relief. There was con- 
solation in knowing that he was doing his best, 
even if his best was not equal to the best of the | 
others. 

When the coach ordered the players to stop | 
practice and run in, he took Blake to one! 
side. : 

“‘T don’t want you to think I am using you | 
any differently from the others,’’ he apologized. 
**You needed the grueling. I have been work- 
ing you hard, and making you do it from sheer 
desperation, because you look promising. You 
play like a novice, but you know the game; I 
can see that. The trouble is, you think you 
understand everything, and won’t learn. As 
soon as you get that idea out of your head 
you’ll do. Understand ?’’ 

Blake nodded. He had meant to save this 
moment for the final revelation of his identity. 
Now he had no desire to explain who he was. 
He looked at the coach soberly. 

**You’re right,’’ he said, smiling in spite of 
a cut lip. ‘‘I’ve been a fool, I’m afraid, in 
more ways than one. That practice has opened 
my eyes.’’ 

The coach extended his hand. He was 
thinking only of football. 


‘*Good for you!’’ he said. ‘‘Good for you!’’ 


Down at the office the next morning Dolan 
looked up in surprise as the door clicked shut 
after his employer’s son. It still lacked ten 
minutes of the time to unlock the safe. 

Blake came over to the old man, and held 
out his hand. Dolan took it, staring oddly at 
the scratches on the boy’s face. Before he 
could speak, Blake was smiling at him, and 
saying: 

““l’m going to turn over a new leaf, daddy, 
and be worth something. I’ve been wasting 
my opportunities here and imposing on all 
of you. But it’s been because I didn’t quite 
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| work, real, honest, hard work !’’ | 
Dolan clung to the hand he held. ‘‘I don’t | 







HE first consid- 
eration in the 
singing of bal- 
lads is the proper se- 
lection of the songs to 
be presented. When it 
is realized that the sentiment of a ballad is of 
almost more importance than the music, I think a 
great deal of help on the subject of interpretation 
There are so many songs, 
presenting such a variety of sentiments, that 
the field is practically limitless, and the correct 
choice of the best of each kind depends wholly | 
on the judgment, taste and intelligence of the 
singer. 

There are, for instance, narrative songs, cradle 
songs, spring songs, love songs, each one re- 


| quiring a different interpretation to suit the 
| respective texts. 


The most difficult songs to 
present are those which we might term of a 


| lugubrious character and those songs which 


present abstract poetry. 

The text, then, is the most important thing. 

Be sure that the pronunciation is absolutely 
faultless. If English is your native tongue, 
you may think you can sing an English ballad | 
easily enough. But be sure that you enunciate | 
your words so that your listeners will know | 
you are singing in English. 

Another important point is the phrasing. 
There are many ways of phrasing, or dividing, 
or punctuating a sentence in singing by taking 
breath, which the performer may use according 
to his means; that is, if the singer has a very 
long breath, he must arrange his phrases in 
quite a different way from a person who has 
shorter breath. 

The idea used to be that the more one could 
sing in one breath, the more cultivation it 
showed ; but this isa great mistake. For myself, 
I would rather hear a tone and phrase well 
rounded out to the end by the singer taking 
breath often, than to feel the singer’s exhaus- 
tion when too much has been undertaken for 
one breath. 

The singer must say to himself, ‘‘I know 
the words, but my public does not know the 
words, and I am telling them something in 
which I want each one’s individual interest.’’ | 
That is what makes a ballad successful, because | 
the hearer is not to be enchanted by the beauty 
of tone alone, as he might be in listening to a 
great operatic aria, the sentiment of which might 
be entirely unknown to him and in which the 
music is supreme. 

Often the simplest words are mispronounced 
in singing. I heard a young lady in England 
sing about the ‘‘pratty, pratty warbling choir,’’ 
and another singer who dwelt upon ‘‘the land of 
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FTER the old man passed us, I turned 
tA and looked at him again. 
‘*Who is that?’’ I asked. 

““Macey,”’ said my friend, ‘‘a carpenter.’’ 

“*Where does he live?’’ 

“I don’t know exactly. 
side somewhere, I believe.’’ 

From the minute I saw him I felt 1 must 
know him. ‘There was something unusual 
about him. That was no ordinary man, even 
if he did wear a workman’s garb. 

I have several times formed sudden attach- 
ments for men, and have never been sorry. So 
I felt no reluctance in following the impulse 
that set me to inquiring the next afternoon for 
Macey, the carpenter. 

I found the place, a six-room cottage with a 
good yard. A little to one side and back of the 
house was a small building that appeared to be 
a workshop. 

It was after work hours, and they had told 
me I would probably find him there. 

I did not knock at the house, but went across 
the yard to the other building and stepped in. 
The old man was dressing a walnut board. He 
did not stop or inquire my business, but talked 
along in the friendliest sort of way as he planed | 
the board. I sat on one end of the bench and | 
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watched him work, and listened to his shrewd, | 
good-humored observations. 

It was the brightness of his eye and the lines 
of happiness in his face that had first attracted 
me. When an old man, especially one who 
has toiled, loves life as this one did, there is 
something about him worth knowing. 

‘You love your work ?’’ I said. 

‘**Yes,’’ he replied, and laid down his plane; | 
“but there is one thing about it I don’t like. | 
People want poor work and ugly work. The | 
houses we have to build are mostly ugly and | 
inconvenient. Then they use such poor ma- | 
terial, and build on such shaky foundations. | 
I have to do it because they demand it, and 
that is my daily bread.’’ A look of regret was 
on his face. 

“‘That is a beautiful piece of wood,’’ I said, 
running my hand over the smooth walnut 
board. ‘‘I have almost a passion for wood.’’ 

‘So have I.’’ His eyes lighted up. ‘‘I 





have some fine pieces. Let me show you.” 
He brought out of a big box a dozen or| 
more specimens of wood—live-oak, white oak, 
mahogany, hickory, cherry, cedar, all of un-| 
usual fineness, and carefully dressed. 
“Do you know,”” I asked, when we finished | 
examining them, 


‘‘why I came up here? 1) 


| cially the terminating consonant ; 


| expression of a man’s life. 


| finish of the wood. 


said, in his gentle way, ‘“‘but you do under- 
stand, ‘Tommy, and I’m glad, mighty glad!’’ 


OW TO SING 
BALLADS. 


the lee-al.’’ These are trifles, but the singer 
of ballads must be absolutely sure. 

There are some words which have a distinct- 
ive pronunciation peculiar to singing, as, for 
example, ‘‘wind,’’ which is pronounced always 
in singing with a long ‘‘i.”’ Of course, in 
singing one can only dwell on the vowel; the 
consonant is to be carried on by the breath. 
But the consonants must not be neglected, espe- 
otherwise the 
singer does not make clear the correct meaning 
of the song, and the audience is misled—as | 
was in my early youth about the words of the 
old nursery rime: 

Diddle, diddle, dumpling, 
My son John — 

I always thought it was ‘‘mice on John,’’ 
and was very much surprised when I found 
out afterward just what the words really were. 

Another instance was the ending of the stanza, 
**God speed the right.’’ I always understood 
it as ‘‘God speed the rye,’’ and, of course, in 
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| my childish imagination I saw this great field 


of rye, with the sun shining on it, ripening it 
to make bread—all because the ‘‘t’’ in ‘‘right’’ 
had not been clearly and distinctly pronounced 
when it had been sung to me. 

It is not the singer’s fault if words for songs 
are not thoughtfully composed, or happily set 
to music; but he can often remedy a mistake. 

I remember that when I was singing in 
church, one hymn was so set to the music that 
we had to say ‘‘Oh-Gee,’’ holding to that part | 
of a word until—over on the next page—we | 
found ‘‘rusalem.’’ When we became aware 
of the grotesque effect, we made a new arrange- 
ment, 

The letter ‘‘r’? has to be enunciated just | 
where the vowels are spoken, namely, in the | 
front of the mouth ; otherwise it will sound as it | 
did in the pronunciation of the young lady who | 
sang, ‘‘That night in June upon the Danube | 
rivur-r.”” Any ‘‘r’’ pronounced back in the 
mouth produces a throaty tone, and a throaty 
tone is never agreeable. 

If the singer will look in the mirror, he will 
find that pronouncing the ‘‘r’’ in the back of | 
the mouth draws the tongue back, and that | 
makes the tone throaty. 

The singer must not feel that he is discovered | 
in vanity if any one comes in and finds him | 
practising before the mirror. He has no right | 
to come before the public not knowing just how | 
he is to look when singing, and therefore not 
looking his best. If he finds he is forcing his | 
tones and his face is drawn to one side in the 
effort, he must study to correct that at once. 

One does not positively have to be handsome | 
to be able to sing; but one who can add to his | 
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singing qualities the charm of an agreeable 
singing method loses nothing. 

Any effort that brings a look of distress upon 
the countenance is absolutely incorrect. If such 
an expression is needed to elucidate more fully 
the situation in the song, then the face should 
take on the expression of the song correctly. 

It used to be thought an indication of finish 
to sing with as little movement of the face as 
possible. That is a mistaken impression. The 
expression of the song should be given in the 
singer’s face. 

If one is singing about flowers and birds, one 
does not wish to look cross or unhappy; the 
singer should look as if the flowers and the birds 
gave him pleasure. Do not be afraid to take 
on the expression of the song; do not forget to 
look in the mirror and see how the meaning 
can best be conveyed by the countenance. 

If there is a note which distresses the singe: 
—and we have heard many such—it will dis- 
tress the audience. If a tone distresses you, 
something is wrong. 

Such excuses as, ‘‘I have a little frog in my 
throat,’’ ‘‘ I took a little cold yesterday,’’ 
**That note always bothers me,’’ should never 
be offered. Stop and put it right before you 
go on; and if you cannot get every note com- 
fortably, you had better choose some other song. 

The difficulties of certain tones following 
certain others and certain words on those tones 
are often puzzling; but a rearrangement—as 
with the blocks of a puzzle—will adjust them 
harmoniously. 

A singer should never resent honest and well- 
directed criticism. It is invaluable to have a 
listener who can thus judge. Many a sermon 
would be more effective if it could be preached 
in preparation, before critics. 

Because you are a contralto, do not think you 
must always sing something heart-broken and 
woful; because you are a bass singer, you need 
not confine*yourself te songs of the ‘‘deep, deep 
sea,’’ or the ‘‘cavern’s yawning depths,’’ or 
‘*battle.’’ A bass can sing a love song beauti- 
fully. 

Charles Santley, the great English baritone, 
sang the most beautiful love songs—such as 
‘To Althea’? and Gounod’s ‘‘Lend me your 








|} aid,’’ and, in contrast and just as beautifully, 


sang the oratorio of Elijah. It was the most 
wonderful singing—because he took all those 
recitatives in Elijah as if he were speaking 
them, just as they were meant to be sung. 

The singer should not be afraid to put his 
own interpretation into the music. Let him 


| sing it his way, and not think he must always 
| use his teacher’s interpretation. 


But if he hea: 
some one sing it in just the right way,—beauti- 
fully,—let him imitate it to the very best of his 
ability. 

If, for instance, a song of Browning, pre- 
sumably unfamiliar to the majority of the lis- 
teners, is to be sung, the words must be made 
very clear by taking-short phrases. 

Do not forget what old Madame Lablache 
used to call ‘‘air’’—that is, pauses between the 
phrases. The great actor has repose, ability to 
do nothing for a moment and hold his audience, 
and while he is apparently thinking, they think 
with him. 

This can be applied to singing as well. An 
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wanted to learn your secret. I met you on 
the street yesterday, and I knew at once | 
from the light in your face that you had 
learned some excellent way of life. Some- 
thing that has kept you in love with your 
work and the world.’’ 

He laughed, a little embarrassed. 

**Young man,’’ he said, after a moment, 
“‘there isn’t any secret about it. I don’t 
know that I can tell you exactly what you 
want to know. 

**But it seems like this to me. When I 
was a young fellow, I noticed nearly every- 
body wanted to do one thing, and had to do| 
another to make a living. Generally they 
got sour, and hated the work they had to do. 
I always loved wood, and it was my notion 
to make something perfect out of it. I had 

to work at the carpenter’s trade to make a 
living, but I fitted up a place here, and when 
the day of doing ugly work was over, I’d come 
in here and work out my own idea. ’’ 

‘*And where is some of the work ?’’ I asked, 
eagerly. 

‘*It’s in there.’’ He pointed to a back room. 

‘*May I see?’’ 

He took a key out of the watch-pocket of his 
overalls and unlocked the door. 

I do not remember that any picture or painting 
| ever gave me the entire satisfaction that 1 felt 
on looking round that room. 

Here, worked out in loving patience, was the | 
It was more than | 
poetry, more than color. It was poetry, color 
and sculpture worked out in wood. And 
through the perfection and harmony of the 
workmanship ran a strong sense of usefulness. 

The first thing we examined was a bookease. 





“IT worked nine months on that,’’ he said. | added, apologetically, 


And I did not wonder when I noted the perfect | 
symmetry, the faultless joints, the marvelous | 
There were many articles, and all of them | 
| seemed to me to be the consummate expression | 
of art, workmanship and adaptability. 
The thing I most admired was a library 


| table. 


It was so simple, so finely finished, so 
perfect in outline, that I lingered over it lov- 


| ingly. 


“That is art,’’ I said. ‘‘Art applied to 
things of daily use. I never saw a more beau- 
tiful thing than that table.’’ 

He was evidently pleased, but said nothing. 


He seemed almost shy here among his creations. 


I imagined he felt that he was laying bare his 
too intimate self. 

I hesitated several minutes to ask the ques- 
tion in my mind. I was almost afraid to, yet 
I wanted that table as I had never wanted a 
thing of wood. 

**Will you sell it?’’ I asked, at last. 

He shook his head. ‘‘I never sell them,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That’s part of my theory. A man 
should have something of his very best that he 
won’t exchange for money.’’ 

1 certainly showed my disappointment, but I 
appreciated his feelings. 

**T- will not sell it, but I will give it to you,”’ 
he said, simply. 

‘Oh, nol’? IL was embarrassed. 
not take it for nothing.’’ 

A look of disappointment came into the car- 
penter’s face. 

**T am sorry,’’ he said. 
would.’’ 

‘‘Why, there is nothing I would prize so 
much,’’ | answered. ‘‘But it represents so 
much of your time and work.’’ 

“That is why I wanted to give it to you. I 
think you understand it and love it.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ I said. ‘I will take it. Do 
you give many away ?”’ 

**Whenever I find a man that appreciates it, 
I give him what he wants. I imagine,’’ he 
‘‘that every time he sees 
it I'll be telling him what is a good piece of 
work, and when he remembers that the good- 
will of a gift went with it, he will think kindly 
of old man Macey.’”’ 

**Yes,’”’ I said, humbly, ‘‘I think he will, 
|and will be a better man for having known one 
who never sold his best.’’ 


**T could 


**T was in hopes you 
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inexperienced singer has to be doing something | and that will give you time to test the room | more insistent were typical of the two factions | eyes blazing. 


all the time to hold wandering attention. The | 


pauses are very advantageous in bringing out | In a strange hall it takes the singing of one or | Jonas, declined to recognize the other party. 
| two songs to gage just how much voice must | 


the salient points of the story. 

Sing everything, as far as possible, from | 
memory. Of course that is very difficult in| 
singing a long program of perhaps eighteen or 
twenty songs. The music may be held in the 
hand in case of sudden lapse of memory, but 
the singer should not depend upon it. It gives 
so much more freedom for dramatic effect if the 
singer is absolutely sure of his words than | 
would be possible if he had to look at the text | 
to see whether the hero really expires on the 
last note or four notes earlier. 

Always begin a program with the simplest | 
number. It is an old-fashioned idea to start | 
with a grand aria. Do not consider it belit- 
tling to your talents to learn simple ballads, 
for it is certainly impossible for one to do big 
things—for instance, the ‘‘ Hoyotoho’’ from Die 
Walkiire, or Schubert’s ‘‘Erlking’’—unless the 
simple things have been done first and done well. | 

Put the simple songs first on the program, 


| 





somewhat. The room plays a very great part. | 


be used for best effects. 
In one hall in New York, where I sing at 
least once every year, I have to stand on the 


stage in such a way that my voice carries cor- | 


nerwise. It is necessary to do this in order 


that I may get length enough for the voice, so | 


that a tone will not reécho and be confused with 
those that-follow. 


Do not take unwarranted liberties with the | 
a note may be held a/| 
little longer than is marked here and there, if | 


tempi of your songs; 


the text would seem to demand it, but the singer 
must have a distinct idea of rhythm and time, 


| and keep to it. 


All this may not be particularly new, but it 
is the fruit of many years of study and experi- 


|ence, and as such I trust it may be of use and | 
| encouragement to the many students in whom 


I—as one of themselves—always have had and 


| always shall have the deepest interest. 
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T. PETER’S German 
S Evangelical Lutheran 
Chureh, set in the} 
heart of the thriving | 
was remarkable for two | 








Pennsylvania city, 
things—its chimes and its conservatism. 
chimes were the gift of St. Peter’s oldest 
and wealthiest member, Jonas Schneider, who | 
played them himself; he had made the one trip 
of his eighty years to New York to learn. 
The conservatism was the inheritance of long- 
past decades. I 

The present lofty structure, built in accord | 
with ecclesiastical architecture, and in 
calm disregard of danger from fire, stood 
upon the spot which had been cleared 
from virgin forest for a little log chapel, 
the grandfather—if there is a genealogi- 
al relationship between buildings—of the 
present edifice. The city had grown up 
about it, office-buildings slowly hemmed 
it in, but it held its clock-crowned spire 
far above them all. 

A few of its children had wandered 
away to set up other altars, still of the 
old faith, but where they worshiped no 
longer in the speech of St. Peter’s. Most 
of them, however, were carried out of its 
wide doors to be buried, as they had been 
carried in to be christened. It was St. 
Peter’s boast that, while they welcomed 
the stranger, they needed none but their 
children and their children’s children to 
{ill up their ranks. 

Then, about the middle of St. Peter’s 
second century, a change began slowly to 
make itself felt in the city. The great 
blast furnaces, springing up throughout 
the county, the manufactories, the silk- 
mills, the foundries, attracted a new class 
of men, who knew no German, and gradu- 
ally, but none the less certainly, the city 
became English-American. 

Then, and not until then, although for 
a century he had made America his home, 
the naturalization of the Pennsylvania 
German began. 

St. Peter’s, however, did not move with 
the tide. Her spiritual children, St. James’s, St. | 
Andrew’s, St. Mark’s, abolished all German | 
services; she herself made but one concession 
in fifty years. ‘That was that the evening serv- 
ice might be held in English. That German | 
should be the language of the morning service | 
was as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and | 








Persians. 

It was not strange that the audiences at Se) 
two services should be different. The morning 
service was a gathering of old persons, at which 
one heard not a word but the stately speech, | 
preached in comparative purity, but spoken | 
with many unwitting concessions to the English 
which the speakers hated. The old chorals 
swung up to the arched ceiling with power and 
majesty, the greetings were grave and contained, 
the clothing of the worshipers somber. 

In the evening all was changed. The wor- | 
shipers were young, they greeted each other 
gaily in a curiously inflected broken. English, 
the singing acquired a liveliness and speed at | 
which the church fathers and mothers, now 
safely at home, would have gravely shaken their 
heads, and the voices were no gayer than the 
clothes in which their owners were clad. 

In the morning the minister preached from 
a text; in the evening he often yielded to the 
temptation to preach froma subject. St. Peter’s 
in the morning was the fatherland; in the 
evening it was America. 

The young people began to attend other 
churches instead of staying quietly at home on 
Sunday mornings, and several families left the 
church to join English-speaking churches. The 
morning congregations grew smaller as, one by 





one, the fathers and mothers dropped out, and | 
the next generation, who should have taken | 
their place, did not appear. 

‘‘It iss me no more at home in de mornings | 








in church,’’ explained Mrs, 
Savilla Taylor, whose name 
had until a year before 
been Schneider. ‘‘We can’t 
understand de Cherman no more so good. 
talk it always at home. Eferysing iss getting 
English.’’ 

Her father-in-law, old Jonas Schneider, who 
laid the blame for his son’s ‘‘toniness,’’ his trans- 
lation of his name, and all his other foolish 
notions upon his son’s wife, raised his hands | 
in horror. ‘‘Well, St. Peter’s don’t efer get | 
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English, dat I can tell you, Safilla Schneider. ”’ 
H 
her name was really Schneider. ‘‘If it iss any 
folks what want de English, dey can go some- 
wheres else. Perhaps dey want yet refifals, an’ 
immersings, too. Well, dey can hunt for dem.’’ 

Savilla drew herself up, and her brown eyes 
flashed wrath into her father-in-law’s blue ones. 

‘All right,’’? she said. ‘‘You chust wait 


|onee. De Kolbs, dey are soon going somewheres 
| else. 


It iss dem in St. Peter’s too Dutch.’’ 
Old Jonas rose from the rocking-chair and 
pounded his cane angrily. It was another sign 
of weakening traditions that people should sit 
on their front porches. 


the kitchen porch were the places to sit. If 


people used their best all the time, they would | 
| soon come to ruin. 


“*T tell you what, Safilla Schneider,’’ he said, 


loudly, ‘‘you may be English when you want | 
to, but St. Peter’s iss not English, an’ my 


money iss not English. It iss Cherman or 
Dutch or anysing, but not English.’? With 
which he stamped off the porch and up .the 
street. 

His son’s house was the only one in the street 
which was not like every other. They all pre- 
sented an even wall broken only by door-steps 
and windows. Those door-steps had been 
scrubbed, the brick pavement had been scrubbed, 
and there was not a housewife who did not 
regret that she could not scrub the street, also. 

Old Jonas, however, had no eyes now for 
the street or its cleanliness. 

‘*Schneider-Taylor,’’ he said to himself. 
issasin. An’ Kolb! Will dey call it now Calf? 
I would sooner be calf in Cherman dan Eng- 
| lish.”” 

The attitudes of himself and his daughter 
toward the question which became every day 


De | 
The | children, dey learn English in de school, an’ we 


HE SAID, SHARPLY.... ™ 


e took great pleasure in reminding her that | 


The back porch and | 
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in St. Peter’s. ‘The conservatives, led by old 





The young people made at first only moderate | 

demands. They asked for English preaching | 
on one morning service each month. 
| The pastor at first held wisely aloof. He 
had foreseen the struggle for years, and much 
las he regretted the passing of the stately days of 
the old régime, he realized that the old order must 
| change; and when a committee of the younger 
| generation waited upon him in his study, he 
immediately laid down with them a plan of 
campaign. 

He would present the question at the next 
meeting of the Kirchen-Rath (Church Coun- 
| cil), which was largely composed of the older 
men, and they would discuss and vote upon it 
there. Should the council decide against them, 
they could present a petition for a congregational 
meeting. Meanwhile they were to keep their 
| own counsel and their tempers. 

Some one, however, failed to keep the first 
clause of the agreement. When the pastor 
entered the vestry-room the next evening, for 
the monthly council meeting, he was instantly 
aware that the air was charged with excitement. 
He heard the ominous tap of Jonas Schneider’s 
cane before he opened the door. 

**Good evening, brethyen!’’ he said, with the 
cheerful smile which won him the hearts of 
the oldest man and the youngest child. ‘‘Am 
I the last?’”’ 

The atmosphere cleared visibly. 

**Guten abend, Para!” answered Jonas 
Schneider. ‘‘It iss dis efening an important 
meeting. It iss for dat dat eferybody iss so 
soon here.’’ 

The pastor hung up his overcoat,—it was a 
chill November evening,—and stepped to his 
|chair behind the broad table, where lay the 
| secretary’s books. ‘The secretary himself, who 
| was of the younger generation, shook his head 

meaningly as his eyes met the pastor’s. 
| ‘The meeting was opened with prayer, the 
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WE ARE ON DE AYE SIDE." 


reading of the minutes, and the roll-call. There 
were no Taylors or Calfs on that list. It was 
headed by Jonas Schneider, and below came 
| Heinrich Rudolf, George Treichler, Abraham 
| Weseoe, John Wagner, Adam Knauss, Jacob 
Roth, Samuel Schwartz, Heinrich Weber and 
Peter Yingling, a list which but for one or two 
Anglicized Christian names might be found 
upon the parish list of any church in the 
fatherland, although the owners were many 
generations removed. 

As he listened, the pastor grew each moment 
more sure that a congregational meeting would 
be called. 

It was not likely that a Rudolf or a Schwartz 
| would yield without a bitter fight. Yet it 
seemed strange that they should cling so firmly 
| to the German preaching, when they had long 
| since put by all other signs of their origin. 
Old Schneider himself had gathered his wealth 
by methods which were strictly American; he 
regarded the customs and habits of recently 
immigrated Germans with abhorrence, the Ger- 
man Emperor with scorn which was almost 
nihilistic, and he spoke English after his fashion. 

In spite of it all, however, he would have 
no other than German preaching. 

**l am eferysing for my church,’’? he would 
say, with savage emphasis. ‘‘I pretty near 
build dis church. I gif de chimes, I play de 
chimes, I am always in de church, and I guess 
it don’t get English unless I say so.’”’ 

When the roll-call was finished, the pastor 
| laid before them the request of their own sons and 
daughters that on one Sunday morning of each 
month there should be English preaching. For 
a moment there was silence, while the secretary 
| diligently took notes. It was not long, how- 

ever. 
| Jonas Schneider sprang to his feet, his blue 











| time, English, English. 


He did not look like an old man, 
in spite of the burden of his eighty years. 

‘*Para!’’ he began. The pastor had never 
made any effort to mold this unplastic material 
into parliamentary form. ‘‘It iss time dat dis 
iss settled once for all. It iss talking all de 
It makes me sick dat 
dese young people go so against deir pops’ an’ 
moms’ relichion.’’ 

‘‘It will not make any difference in their 
religion, Brother Schneider. It will only make 
them take a deeper interest in their church.’’ 

‘*What!’’? shouted old Jonas. ‘‘Iss it dat 
you, too, want de English, Para ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ answered the preacher, quietly. ‘‘For 
myself I should prefer the German, ‘but we 
must consider the welfare of the young people.’’ 

**T guess what deir pops an’ moms had iss 
good- enough for de young ones yet. I wass 


always satisfied wis my pop’s relichion.’”’ Old 
Jonas sat down. 
‘*Brethren,’’ began the preacher again, ‘‘you 


were chosen by this congregation to manage its 
affairs according to the will of God, as nearly 
as we can understand it. On whom does the 
church depend for its life if not on the young 
people? They have asked for English; they 
remind us that this is America, and not Ger- 
many, that they learn English in the schools, 
that one hears it more and more constantly in 
the stores and on the street, that every one in 
the church is able to understand it. The young 
people are in a large majority in the church. 
I have tried to make them see the beauty in 
keeping the German, but they are young and 
they do not understand. And—this they did 
not say, but it is none the less true—they will 
go away.’”’ 

**T1’d like to see once any of mine go away!’’ 
said Jonas Schneider. ‘‘I don’t see any use 
talking about it so much. Let us make once 
a wote, an’ haf it settled, so dat dese young 
ones may know what iss what. I make a mofe 
dat we keep sings chust like dey are in St. 
Peter’s Church.’’ The motion was immediately 
seconded by Abraham Wescoe, who with 
most of the others had taken no part in 
the discussion. The preacher knew that 
they regarded it all as the veriest moon- 
shine. 

**It has been moved and seconded that 
the request of the young people be refused. 
Are there any remarks ?’’ 

**Question,’”’ said the secretary, young 
John Wagner. 

**All in favor say aye.’’ 

There was a thundering aye, empha- 
sized by the stroke of Jonas Schneider’s 
cane. 

‘*Opposed, no.’’ 

The pastor started. The no lacked the 
fervor and volume of the affirmative sign, 
to be sure, but its volume was greater than 
that which the voices of the two young 
men, John Wagner and Jacob Roth, could 
produce. 

Division!’ called John Wagner. 

‘‘All those in favor, rise,’’ said the 
pastor. 

‘*‘Wh-what!’’ gasped Jonas. 

Old Abraham Wescoe nudged him 
faintly. ‘‘Get up! Get up!’’ he said. 

Jonas sprang to his feet and looked 
about him. Abraham Wescoe, Heinrich 
Rudolf and Adam Knauss had risen. 
The others had not moved. 

‘*Get up!’’ he said, sharply, to the other 
older men. ‘‘We are on de aye side.” 

The old men did not stir. 

‘Get UP, I tell you, ”? cried Jonas, 
‘*Treichler an’ Schwartz an’ Weber. What do 
you den mean ?’’ 

George Treichler folded his arms grimly. 
‘*My children will go away when we don’t haf 
de English.’’ 

‘‘Srash dem !’’ said Jonas. 

**Yours will go, too.’’ 

“*Itissa lie!’’ thundered Jonas. 
why don’t you get up?’’ 

‘*De young ones are more dan we,’’ Samuel 
Schwartz answered. ‘‘It will gif a fight in de 
church, and dey will come out anyways ahead. ’’ 

‘‘Dat iss what I sink,’’ said Heinrich Weber. 

‘*An’ you, Peter Yingling, what do you 
sink ?”’ 

“‘T am for de English,” said Peter. 

Jonas stared at them for an instant. 

**T tell you what I will do,’’ he said, slowly. 
“Tf it iss English in dis church, I don’t efer 
come inside again. I don’t gif one cent. I 
don’t play any more de chinies.’”” The men 
looked at one another. What would St. Peter’s 
be without the chimes? But there were other 
people who could play the chimes. ‘‘An’ ’’— 
he went on as if he had read their thoughts 
—‘‘I take de chimes back again to myself.’’ 

With which, gathering up his hat and stick, 
Jonas Schneider departed from the council- 
chamber. The pastor sprang to call him back, 
but found the door closed in his face. 

Part of his threats, at least, Jonas made 
good. The next Sunday morning, for the first 
time in forty years, his pew was empty. Only 
the members of St. Peter’s knew that. Of his 
dereliction from his other duties, however, the 
whole city was aware. The chimes, which 
were usually rung fifteen minutes before the 
opening of each service, were the signal for 
Lutherans, Methodists, Evangelicals and Bap- 


**Schwartz, 


| tists alike to start to church. This morning 



































Lutherans, Methodists, Evangelicals and Bap- 
tists alike were late. 

At St. Peter’s there was great excitement. 
The congregation gathered in the aisles after 
the morning service. Greatly to the preacher’s 
surprise, his announcement that the petition 
of the young people was granted was received 
with general although somewhat sad approval. 


‘**So de old ones must now step down,’’ said | 


Uriah Hauseman. ‘‘Well, dere iss one sing, 
if dese English young ones do not come efery 
Sunday morning in de church, dey will catch 
Ri” 

The question of Jonas Schneider and the 
chimes, however, could be dismissed with no 
such sorrowful pleasantry. 

The preacher went to see him, and Jonas 
would not even answer his good morning. His 
old friends and his family argued with him, 
but only made a bad matter worse. The 
preacher discovered by accident that Jonas had 
sought legal advice about recovering the chimes, 
and while the first lawyer whom he consulted 
had told him that it was impossible, the second, 
an untrustworthy newcomer, had assured Jonas 
that something could be done. 
sued for its Chimes!’’ would make a capital 
head-line for the papers. 

The congregation meanwhile grew a little 
impatient. There were other chime-ringers to 
be had. They suddenly remembered old Jonas’s 
tyranny over St. Peter’s in the past. 

It was not strange that the preparations for 
the Christmas celebration dragged. St. Peter’s 
had always made much of Christmas. There 
was special music on the Sunday nearest 
Christmas day, and there were two Sunday- 
school festivals, one for the older and one for 
the younger scholars. The exercises came to a 
close when, on New-year’s eve, from nine till 
twelve, the whole congregation watched the old 
year out. 

As the time approached, the pastor half- 
regretted that he had not consented to the 
engagement of another chime-ringer. The bells 
were always rung to announce all the services, 
as well as on Christmas morning at six o’clock, 
and at the close of the watch-night service. It 
would not seem like New-year’s without the 
chimes. 

To the watch-night service especially he 
looked forward uneasily. Hitherto, during all 
his long pastorate, Jonas had sat before him, 
during the German portion of the service, at 
least, until at five minutes of twelve he walked 
solemnly down the aisle, up the stairway to the 
gallery, then on up to the tower, his footsteps 
dying slowly away, like the tread of the 
departing year, until he reached the little 
room far up in the steeple which held the 
manual of the chimes. 

The preacher liked to picture him there 
in the darkness, his hands on the levers, 
waiting till the last stroke of twelve on 
the church clock to peal out ‘‘Hin Feste 
Burg.’’ 

As the preacher went up the steps on the 
way to the watch-night service, he paused 
for a moment, bracing himself against the 
wind. He seemed to hear a dull musical 
vibration from the tower above. The great 
bells seemed to mourn the departed order 
of things. 

Then, as a few minutes later he glanced 
down from the pulpit over the great con- 
gregation, his heart warmed. 

At eleven o’clock the service, which had 
opened with English hymns and prayers, 
assumed a more solemn character. There 
appeared more old men and old women. 
The pastor announced a German hymn; 
then the congregation settled into greater 
quiet. There seemed to hover in the air a 
tangible presence ; one remembered misspent 
moments and neglected opportunities. The 
occasional whispers ceased, and every eye 
fixed itself upon the pastor’s face. 

When the sermon was finished, the pastor 
lifted a book which lay beside him on the 
pulpit. Even the mysterious whispers up 
under the great ceiling seemed to die away 
for a moment. 

‘‘According to our usual custom,’’ he 


began, ‘‘we will read the list of those members | 


of our church who have died within the year. 

‘On the third of January, Henry Wolle, aged 
eighty-five years, the son of Heinrich and Mar- 
garetta Wolle. On the seventeenth of January, 
Maria Theresa, daughter of Hermann and 
Louisa Danner, and wife of Jonas Schneider, 
aged seventy-three years. On —’’ 

The memory of St. Peter’s suddenly awoke. 
How was it that they had forgotten that it was 
less than a year since Maria Schneider had 
died? She had been one of the few members 
who understood no English. They might have 
waited another year. The heart of youth was 
suddenly smitten with a knowledge of the heart 
of age. 

The pastor read slowly on. The list was not 
so long as in other years, and the dead were 
almost all old men and old women, over whose 
going home one’s tears are sad, not bitter. 
Then he closed the book, and stood looking 
down upon them. It was five minutes of twelve. 

‘*We will wait in silence and on bended knee 
the coming of the new year,” he said, slowly. 

Old Jonas Schneider sat at home alone, his 
hands clasped on his cane, his head bent upon 
them, his thoughts across the city at St. Peter’s, 


“St. Peter’s | 





where, for the first time in fifty years, they 
were holding a watch-meeting without him. 

It was that which made his heart sore. The 
German Bible class could do without his teach- 
ing, the church without his advice, the German | 
prayer - meeting without his prayers. One| 
thought only gave him comfort: they could find 
no one to ring the chimes. Mercifully he did | 


else to take his place there, also. 

A sudden fierce longing to be back in his 
place assailed him. He could not endure the | 
loneliness of the house, with its haunting pres- | 
ence. Over at St. Peter’s the preacher would | 
presently read Maria’s name among those dead. 
Should Maria’s watch-night end without the | 
ringing of the chimes? 

Forgetting his overcoat, he stepped out. The 
wind caught him and buffeted him, but he 
struggled on through the lonely streets in the 
face of the wind. When he reached the church 
steps he paused. From within came faintly | 





| above a faint reverberation. 
| He closed the door softly behind him, then | 
climbed stealthily the gallery stairs. There, 


His pew alone in all the church was empty. | 


The pastor’s voice warmed his heart. He saw 
his old friends, with whom he had by turns 
quarreled and made peace since he was a boy. 


John Roth, who had been his intimate friend 
since they were boys, and whose wife, now 
dead, had been his wife’s sister. There was 


by some tie. He looked about the church, at | 
the huge organ for which he had fought against | 
all the council, who thought its cost a sin, then 


his soul delighted. He loved every stone in the 


church allegiance. 

He fell upon his knees when the pastor read 
his wife’s name; then, while the congregation 
knelt, he crossed the gallery, and opening the 
door which led into the tower, slowly climbed 
the steps. 

In the little room just underneath the bells, 
where the great keyboard stood, he paused. 
The moonlight, now clear, now dimmed by a 
passing cloud, cast strange shadows as it gleamed 
through the narrow windows. He could feel 
the steeple sway in the wind, and his spirit 








I SAW THE LITTLE DOG AT MY FEET WITH ANOTHER 


FISH IN HER MOUTH. 


leaped like the spirit of a young man. He 
| would be content to die if he could feel once 
more the smooth levers beneath his hands and 
know that the city awoke to listen. 
had said that he would never play the chimes 
again, and he never broke his word. 


the old year seemed long. Once a child stirred | 
uneasily in her sleep, but there was no other 
sound, 

Then, suddenly, even to those who awaited 
them, the first strokes of twelve throbbed out. 
Now far away and sweet they sounded, as the 
wind carried their music out over the city, now 
loud and exultant, as if they were the voice of 
the storm. Now the clear tone swept through 
the silence like the wind-swung bell along | 
a rocky coast, then died away like the Sabbath 
chime of a village bell. 

The last stroke throbbed more and more 
faintly, and still the congregation knelt. 


wishes even before the benediction. 

one moved. The blare of horns and mad 

blowing of factory whistles came faintly in. 
Then, high above the tumult without, swelled | 





hidden in the black shadows, he looked down. 
It smote him that they had kept it for him. | 


| small to work, but when she was leading the | 
team on a journey she was a veritable martinet, | 


Down in the church the last few minutes of | 


Always | 
in other years there had been whispered good | 
Now no} 


another sound. Loud and clear, shutting out | 


all other sounds, St. Peter’s chimes sang out, 
‘*Rin Feste Burg.”’ 


The preacher stretched out his arms as if to | 


| gather to his heart all these his people. 

**Ich wiinsche euch ein gliickseliges neues 
Jahr’’ (‘‘I wish you a happy New-year’’), he 
said. 

The strains of the ‘‘ Battle Hymn’’ died away, 


not know how easy it would be for some one 'and the congregation started slowly down the | 


aisles, with much laughter and many hand- 
clasps. Jonas Schneider had come back. Would 





|any one have the heart now to insist upon the 
| English ? 

‘*Listen!’’ said some one, sharply. 

The eyes of the people met. The chimes still 
played. Nor was their tune ‘‘ Nun danket 
alle Gott,’’ or any of the other German chorals 
| of which old Jonas was so fond, but the English 
| **Coronation,’’ with its swinging melody. 
Thus bravely, openly, did old Jonas Schneider 
}acknowledge his defeat. The old order had 

passed away. 


”” 


ONLY A LITTLE’ MALAMOOT”’ DOG 


GDS JOHN *ALLAN -HORNSBY &> 





HE was only a 
Si little black 
“‘malamoot’’ dog, 

| not much bigger than 








places before. The 
consensus of opinion 
— “ was that little Nellie, 
the leader of the team, 





| a fox, as affectionate 


the sound of the preacher’s voice, and from | asa kitten, and she liked nothing half so muchas | than one of the big dogs; 


to roll herself up in a ball in one’s lap to be petted | 
| while she slept. 

| But in the mining-camps up and down the 
river there was wonder that such a little ball of 
| wool could hide such a big, courageous and 
unselfish heart. The little thing seemed far too 


{and ruled the other dogs with relentless disci- 


| on its end. 
| This little dog had lived with me in the| 


scarcely one of them to whom he was not bound | camps, and had ‘‘mushed’’ with me on a hun- | climb up on my lap now. 


dred stampedes. 
Once when we were sledding across a lake of | 


| new ice, and the ice began to break under our 


to pull for dear life over the waving surface. 


every man, woman and child who owed his | to lie at full length on the long sled to distribute a sigh of relief. 


|my weight, and the dogs were jumping from | 
cake to cake, her courage and persistence, and | 
her cheering, coaxing cry had made the larger | 
and stronger dogs pull me and the sled to safety. 
And another time, when she and I, out hunt- 
ing in the mountains, lost our way, she ran off 
to the highest peaks, one after another, until 
she had located the camp. Then her bark, 


she led me back safely. 

And this was the little Nellie that my three 
| comrades had just decided must be killed and 
fed to the other dogs. I 
had had ho part in the 
discussion ; there was 
nothing to say, and there 
seemed no alternative. 

It was a January night 
in the Alaska Rockies; 
the thermometer was not 
less than forty degrees 
below zero; 
was everywhere shoul- 
der-deep. For six days 
and nights we had not 
tasted food, nor had the 
dogs. 

My three comrades and 
I had set out from one | 
of the cross-river camps 
with a young woman 
who had broken her 





ORAWN BY J. L. S. WILLIAMS 


her to the nearest hospi- 
tal, two 
fifty miles away. For 
the first hundred miles 
all had gone well; but 
an air-hole in a lake 
had swallowed our pro- 
vision sled, and without 
an instant’s warning we 


than a couple of pounds 
of food to last us for one 
hundred and fifty miles 


of an unbroken winter | 
trail, over mountain and | 


valley, in snows of every imaginable depth. 
For three days we had come along with what 
courage we could, and had hoped against hope 


But he | that we might come upon some camp in the | back at the hole. 


wilderness, where we might be aided on our 


| way. ‘The little food we had we had kept for | 


the sick girl, and she did not even know we 
had lost our supply. 

| The last three days had taxed our strength 
| and our courage to the utmost. The fourth day 
| after our misfortune we had made ten miles, 
| the fifth less than five, and to-day we had trav- 
| elled hardly more than two or three. 

| On the night of the sixth day we boiled a 
| little beef extract for our charge, and that, 
| mixed with crackers, made her supper. The 
girl had now gone to sleep in the rude tent we 


had thrown up for her comfort, and we were | 
| Seated about a big spruce fire to discuss our | 


| desperate situation. The dogs were ‘‘all in,’’ 
in the language of the miners. 
weak from hunger that the weight of that slight 
girl had made them reel and stagger. 

The four of us, big, strong men of a week ago, 
| had got well past the stage of hunger, and were 
'weak and tired, so awfully tired and sick! 
But every one of us had been in desperate 


| Alaska trails—a dog-chain with a heavy snap | 


which I so well understood, assured me, and | 


the snow | 


thigh, and were taking | 


hundred and | 


were left with not more | 


They were so | 


could be spared better 

she could not pull 
much at best, and where it was a vital case, 
| we could really get along without a leader. 

So it was decided that little Nellie should be 
killed for the other dogs to eat; and my crown 
of wo was that it was I who was selected to do 
the work—for the alleged reason that I, being a 
surgeon, ‘‘was used to blood.’’ 

The other men had gone to bed, and I was 
| alone with my little dog. The rest of the team 


There was old Abraham Wescoe, who had | pline—far better than any driver could do, even | had gone a little way out from the fire, and 
started him in business after the panic, and old | though he held in his hand the knout of the | were lying in the snow, asleep. 


Nellie was at 
my feet, and when I spoke her name she 
wagged her tail and came over to rub her soft 
wool on my knee; she was far too weak to 
When she looked up 
|in my face, as if to ask why we were suffering 
| 80 the horror of my silence, while she was 
| being condemned, came upon me, and to escape 


up into the dim black spaces above, in which | weight, she had literally forced the other dogs | the rush of blood to my head, I walked from 


| the fire, and out into the night and snow. 


building, and in his own fierce way he loved | When it finally broke so that all I could do was | When I returned she was gone, and I breathed 


| . 
Perhaps she had already lain 


down somewhere and died, and so I might be 
| saved the sickening alternative. But my knees 
were giving way, and I slid down to the log 
| again, and soon was lost in a half-sleep and 
half-coma from my weakened condition. 

How long I was stretched out there I do not 
| know, but I was awakened by a sharp little 
| bark that I knew well. It was my little dog. 
She had returned, and my first thought was 
| that now I should have to choose between my 
pet and my comrades—perhaps the lives of all 
of us, even of the sick girl. 

When I finally looked up, at the continued 
whine and the affectionate rubbing against my 
| knee, there stood the little dog, and in her 
| mouth she held a big fish. I could not believe 
| my eyes, and feared that I had got to the point 

of seeing in my mind things that had no exist- 

|ence. But there it was,—a big white fish,—and 
when I caught hold of it, it was still unfrozen, 
as if it had just come from the water; and 
| Nellie’s fur was wet, and already freezing in 
| little icicles about her body. So she had got the 
fish out of the water. 

I thought, of course, that was all there was 
to it; but I had grasped at the chance I had to 
offer in the morning for not carrying out the 
| agreement—she had brought the fish, which 
we could give to the dogs. I laid the fish down 
| on the log, and began to break off the icicles 
| from her coat, when she started away, and, 
| when she was out of the firelight, began to 
whine. So I followed her into the night, taking 
with me our one candle and some matches. 

Finally we reached a spot which she seemed 
to be looking for. She stopped, and I heard a 
plunge into the water. I lighted the candle, 
and as soon as my eyes were accustomed to the 
light I saw the little dog at my feet with an- 
other fish in her mouth. So there were more 
where the first one came from. I went closer, 
and could see distinctly a hole apparently cut 
out of the solid ice. It was not more than ten 
feet across in any direction; it was evidently 
shallow, and its clear, cold waters were literally 
filled to overflowing with fish. They seemed 
to be all of a size, white fish, weighing not less 
than three or four pounds each. I could see 
| many of them. 
| I almost ran back to the c amp, calling the 
| boys as I stumbled along. Soon we were all 
It was one of the so-called 
‘‘lungs’’ of the lake—air-holes in the ice that 
open up in every body of Alaskan water, small 
| or large, whenever the temperature goes thirty 
or more degrees below zero. 

In the next two days we had taken out of 
that hole two hundred and nineteen fish. Dogs 
and men feasted to the full, the dogs taking 
theirs raw, and we men taking turns cooking 
and eating. We took along plenty of fish when 
we finally moved on, and got into the hospital 
camp of the Northwest mounted police all right, 
and with our little patient in good shape. 

Nellie has been stolen many times since that 
night by newcomers in the Alaska country who 
had heard about her, and one time the thieves 
got nearly two hundred miles down the river 
before they met anybody; but that was as far 
as they got. A committee was formed in half 
| an hour, half a dozen dog-teams were ‘‘hooked 

up,”’ and within an hour the thieves under 
escort were on their way back up the river. 

Nellie still belongs to me, and is the special 

ward of the Yukon mining-camps. 
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THE NEW POSTAL COUPON. 


CURRENT TOPICS. | 
hile other people have been reviling the | 


automobile, a thrifty statistician of Con- 
necticut has figured out that automobilists left | 
more than two million dollars in the state during 
the past summer. He thinks, therefore, that 
they should be encouraged rather than repelled. 


wg on Fifth Avenue, New York, is worth 
too much for farming. A lot eighteen feet 
wide has lately been leased for a term of years 
at a rate based on a valuation of twenty-seven 
thousand dollars a front foot. This is said to 
be the highest price yet put on Fifth Avenue 
property. cs 
MX English physician has lately announced 

that people do not eat enough. This is | 
doubtless true of most women; for when the 
man of the house is away they congratulate 
themselves on not having to get regular meals, 
and become nervous and irritable through lack 
of proper food. American husbands and Ameri- 
an physicians have long known this. 








hurch union seems to be popular in England 
as well as in America. Three offshoots of | 
the English. Wesleyan Methodist Church, the 


Methodist New Connection, the United Metho- | 


dist Free Chureh and the Bible Christian 
Methodists, have lately been consolidated under 
the name of United Methodists. 
membership of the new organization is nearly 
two hundred thousand. 
Fuly a thousand unmarried women set sail 
for America on the Baltic the other day. 
Diverse explanations of the unusual occurrence 
have been made, running all the way from the 
active state of the marriage market in the United 
States to the desire of Irish girls who had been 
back to lreland attending the Dublin exposition 
to return to America. The most plausible 
theory, however, is that the recent reduction in 
steamship fares has induced many young women 
who intended to cross the ocean to come at 
once, 


W! Ting-fang, who retired as Chinese min- 


back again, according to reports in Peking. 
During his previous service here he was one of 
the most interesting diplomats in this country. 
He had no apology to make for China or for 
Chinese civilization, and made some comparisons 
between Chinese and American customs that 
were not always complimentary to America. 
Moreover, he is credited—rightly or wrongly— 
with having inspired and largely directed the 
boycott in China of American goods. One 
cannot pretend to like him the better for so 
doing, but neither can one blame him for doing 
what he thought was for the best interest of 
his own country. md 
N° long ago The Companion, in an article 
on English historical pageants, made the 
suggestion that something of a similar kind 
might well form a part of anniversary celebra- 
tions in this country. Since then something of 
the sort has taken place. The observance 
of ‘Ohio day’’ by the town of Rutland, Massa- 
chusetts, was made intensely interesting, and 
also historically valuable, by a pageant in which 
men, women and children were dressed as were 
the pioneers of Gen. Rufus Putnam’s band, 
and drawn by slow-moving oxen hitched to 
‘* prairie - schooners.’’ More lately still the 
approval by Lord Tennyson of a pageant with 
scenes taken from his father’s poems, as a cele- 
bration of the hundredth anniversary of the 
poet’s birth, has led to the suggestion on this 
side of the water that the coming Whittier cen- 
tenary be marked by a pageant of scenes from 
the Quaker poet’s verse. The simplicity and 
historie character of much of Whittier’s poetry 
would make this easy. 
Mes persons have been amused at one time 
or another by the sight of a returned 
American traveller, with head held high and a 
look of studied unconsciousness on his face, 
carrying a hand-bag or suit-case almost covered 
by foreign hotel and transfer company labels. 
‘The desire to advertise is so plain that spectators 
always smile. The London Railway Review, 
in calling attention to this common vanity, 
a‘tributes to it most of the difficulties which 
travellers have with lost baggage. The trunks 
and bags are so covered with tags that baggage- 


The total | 
| sons is so small. 
into the sisterhood with so many Congressional 





men cannot tell which one contains the proper 


address. The Review men- 
tions one little bag a foot long 
and eight inches wide which 
bore forty-two labels. Pride 
is nearly always a high-priced 
Juxury. 


Wwe Wellman, after an 
unsuccessful attempt last 
year, and again this year, to 
get started for the north pole 


twelve months. 
hour through Smeerenberg 


Sound, Spitzbergen; then it 
was cast loose from the steam- 


ship and started north under | 


its own power. It encountered 
a heavy snow-storm almost at once, and its steer- 
ing-gear refused to work. A northwest wind 


| drove it on a glacier, where it was later picked 


up and towed back to its storage-house. No 


| steerable balloon, even under the most favorable 
| conditions, has made a voyage any where near so 


long as that contemplated by Mr. Wellman in 
the arctic cold. 
& & 
WHAT MUSIC SAYS. 


Nor shall the poet subtly strive to phrase 
For any heart save his what music says. 
R. W. Gilder. 
& 


OKLAHOMA. 
o state has ever come into the Union 


bearing greater gifts and more hopeful | 


promises than Oklahoma, whose star, 
the forty-sixth, will shine upon the flag the 
Fourth of next July. 

It is a huge state. The distance from corner 
to corner is as far as from Augusta, Maine, to 
the city of Washington. 

Even the most eager “boomer” cannot overesti- 
mate the riches of the state. Its farms could 
feed half the world. ‘The combination of mines 
and oil and gas insures it a great future in 
manufactures. The people, a million and a 
half strong, include an extremely high propor- 
tion of native-born Americans, and there are 
few states where the proportion of illiterate per- 
No other common wealth came 


districts. ‘There will be five representatives, 
and there is population enough for seven. — 

This state of thriving towns and farms has 
grown in eighteen years from the sparsely settled 
territory ‘‘opened’’ in 1889 by President Harri- 
son’s proclamation. 

The constitution is a most important doeu- 
ment in American history, for it represents the 
effort of a state, at the beginning of its career, 
to deal with the great political issues of the 
time, and to apply radical remedies to condi- 
tions which are regarded as abuses. 

The rigid prohibition clause, the provision for 
initiative and referendum, the articles which 


|expand the functions of the ‘‘primary’’ so as 
ister to Washington in 1904, is to come | 


to make the election of Senators practically 
by direet popular vote, the clause forbidding 
the reélection of officers of the state, the articles 
regulating railroads, corporations and stock com- 
panies—all these are the utterances of the voice 
of our times. 

Whether they have all been wisely uttered 
in detail or prove out of place in a constitution, 
they express vigorous, modern, honest thought. 
The state is-well-born, it has a strong constitu- 
tion and a bank-account, and its parents are 
determined that it shall be brought up right. 


* © 
A ROYAL SERMON. 


hen the late Senator Hoar of Massa- 
W chusetts found himself, during the later 
years of his life, in strong opposition 

to the leaders of his party on the question of the 
Philippines, he was accused by an opponent 
of being moved by fear. His reply was, ‘‘I 
admit that 1 am moved by fear, but it is that 
fear which the Good Book describes as the 
beginning of wisdom—the fear of the Lord.’’ 

The same or a similar thought must have 
occupied the mind of the German Emperor re- 
cently, when he delivered the remarkable speech 
at Miinster, on ‘‘a greater Germany,’’ to which 
reference was made two or three weeks ago. 

The speech, like many which the Kaiser has 
delivered, and also like many which President 
Roosevelt, whom he so greatly resembles in tem- 
perament, has delivered, was really a sermon, 
and curiously enough—from such a source—a 
sermon on democracy—an appeal to the German 
nation to sink all differences of class and creed, 
and work together in tolerance and unity. 

**Religion, not in the narrow ecclesiastical 
sense, but as a practical element in every-day 
life,’’ said the Kaiser, ‘‘is the only means by 
which a union of all classes can be effected. 


This I have proved from my own experience. | 


People have often wounded me, wittingly and 
unwittingly ; and the only way in which I find 
I can effectually combat a desire to retaliate 
is by reflecting that every human being has an 
immortal soul, through which he partakes of 
the divinity of his Creator. 

**Those who keep this in mind will always 
be able to judge their fellow men leniently. 
Such toleration is the first condition of unity, 


in an air-ship, has had to) 
postpone his trip for another 
This year he | 
had the balloon towed for an | 


and to attain it the German nation must look 
up to the Redeemer and build firmly on His 
words, ” 

This is an unusual utterance for a monarch 
to put forth, but it is quite as applicable to the 
people of a democracy as to the subjects of a 
monarehy—perhaps more so. Just now, when 
there is everywhere so much social unrest, the 
Kaiser’s words deserve to be widely circulated. 


® © 





THE HIGH VIRTUES. 


There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. , 
Alice Cary. 


¢ 


FASHION. 
Ta is one of the seasons of the year when 


the human bird goes through the process 
of molting, as the barn-yard fowls do 

annually. ‘‘Our new fall and winter goods are 
now on view,’’ and men and women alike are 
busy with the problem of clothes. 
| The human molting, like that of the birds, is 
|a period of discomfort and of unproductiveness 
in other directions, but there the simile ends. 
| It is not endured, as by the fowls, merely for 
sanitary reasons, or because the old garments 
are worn out, but rather in the conviction that 
fine feathers do make fine birds; and since the 
| fineness of the feathers is measured by the money 
| they cost, the occasion is one of worry and 
heartburning. 

To some women and to most men this matter 
of fashion is a subject of unending wonder. 

‘*‘Why, your new dress is perfectly fresh, and 
you said yourself that it is the most becoming 
| gown you ever had,” says Mr. Jones. 


and that settles it. 

Curiously enough, it is the women who most 
constantly rebel both against the extravagance 
of the frequent changes in fashion and the 
**unbecomingness’’ of many new styles; yet 
how few there are who ever seriously try to 
find a way out! Is it because women as a class 
are lacking in inventiveness, or do they merely 
lack social courage? 

One woman, indeed, tells of the satisfaction 
she has found in developing a style of dress 
that is comfortable, becoming and inexpensive ; 
but the number of those who will be interested 
in her experiment is as nothing compared with 
those who will obey the decree of the National 
Dressmakers’ Association that ‘‘curves are to 
be eliminated this season, and all the new 
dresses will emphasize straight lines.’’ 

When one thinks of the millions of dollars 
that are wasted annually in the attempt to con- 
form to fashion, on the part of people who 
cannot afford it, one cannot help feeling that 
here is something fér the women’s colleges to 
| eonsider—something, indeed, for every high- 
| minded woman to take home to herself as a 
personal and important problem of the day. 


® © 


THE BACK YARD. 
is is a city noted everywhere for beauty, 
Pree merely of architecture, but of nature, 
and the art which good taste is able to 
evolve from nature. Particularly is it known 
for the beauty of its trees and flowers and parks. 

The chief gardener of the city of Paris has 
been spending a two months’ vacation in the 
United States, studying American methods in 
developing city parks and gardens. He found 
much to praise, but had nothing but condemna- 
tion for the American city back yard. In New 
York, particularly, he found the back yards 
incredibly ugly and neglected—no grass, no 
trees, no vines, no flowers. 

The criticism would hold good of almost any 
American city, but the matter is one which 
young landscape architects are beginning seri- 
ously to consider. One such man in Boston is 
making a special study of the problem of con- 
verting a few square yards of brick pavement 
into a little secluded bower of greenery, where 
| the family can have a restful hour or a pleasant 


the average roof-garden affords. . 
Manufacturers interested in this young man’s 
work have produced special pieces of garden 
furniture, of cement and terra-cotta. 
| A New Yorker has recently told, in print, of 
the curiosity he felt at the wording of an adver- 
tisement of some apartments to rent. One of 
the attractions mentioned was the outlook on 
real trees and back yards which were gardens. 
Later conversation with the agent disclosed the 
fact that the modest attempt at beauty which 
the windows commanded was a real asset. It 
raised the rentable value of the property. 


* & 
PURE MILK AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


T- chief health officer of the national gov- 
| ernment has lately been making an inves- 
tigation into the milk supply of the cities 
of the country. His inquiries, made at the 
direction of the President, are intended to dis- 
close, so far as possible, the responsibility of 
impure milk for the spread of disease, and are 
| likely to lead to the exercise of some degree of 
| governmental control over interstate commerce 
in milk. 
There is no longer any doubt that disease is 
spread by impure milk, whether the impurities 








**Yes, but it’s out of style,’’ says Mrs. Jones, | 


meal, in surroundings far more attractive than | 


| originate in the dairy or are due to fermentation 
|after delivery to the customer. Through the 
| efforts of Nathan Straus in New York, the use 
|of Pasteurized milk, that is, milk raised toa 
temperature of one hundred and forty degrees 
to arrest the process of fermentation, has con- 
| tributed to a reduction of the death-rate among 
| young children from ninety-six in a thousand 
in 1892 to fifty-five in a thousand in 1906. 
Pasteurization does not destroy all disease-germs. 
| It simply keeps the milk sweet. It takes a 
‘much higher temperature to sterilize milk, a 
| temperature so high that it changes its nature 
| as food. 

| The health of the children of the cities, and 
indeed, the children of the country as well, 
| depends largely on the purity of the milk sup- 
ply. Typhoid fever is communicated by contam- 
| inated milk. The experts of the Department 
| of Agriculture assert that human beings receive 
| the germs of tuberculosis in infected milk, and 
| although other experts take the opposite view, 
| it is not necessary to wait for the settlement of 
| this’ medical controversy before beginning to 
clean out the filthy dairies and to kill the 
tuberculous cows. 

Much progress has been made in the sanitary 
inspection of dairy-farms, but much remains 
to be done. The matter is of so great importance 
that every dairyman, as well as every consumer 
of milk, should do all in his power to secure 
the delivery to the consumer of only such milk 
as is free from impurities. 
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BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 


(CF covernient have been appointed by the 
governments of Belgium and of the Congo 
Independent State to draft a plan for the 
annexation of the Congo to Belgium. Annexa- 
tion was decided upon some time ago as the 
best method of settling the controversy over the 
misrule of the African state. 

The King of the Belgians is also sovereign of 
the Congo State, otherwise there is no connection 
between the two. In 1889 the king made a will 
by which he bequeathed to the Belgians all his 
sovereign rights in the Congo, and the next year 
it was agreed that the state might be annexed. 
The king owns a large tract of rubber country, 
known as the Domain of the Crown. The 
revenues from it have been estimated to be a 
million and a half dollars a year for the last 
ten years. It has been expected that this domain 
would become the property of Belgium in the 
event of annexation, but the king has lately 
formed a stock company to take over the crown 
domain and exploit it for an indefinite period. 

His right to do this is undisputed. As sover- 
eign of the Congo he can do what he wills until 
the country is annexed to Belgium and comes 
under the control of a constitutional parliament. 
The annexation movement is not affected in 
any way by the formation of the new company. 
The significance of the change lies in the evident 
determination of the king not to surrender com- 
pletely his control over the revenues of the 
rubber-fields in the African state. It is charged 
that the new company is a dummy corporation 
to take over the title to properties now held in 
the name of the crown. 

The Belgians expected that these profits would 
be turned into the public treasury. What effect 
their disappointment will have upon their loyalty 
to their king remains to be seen, but they have 
long known that he is as deeply interested in 
his financial enterprises as in his kingly duties. 


* ¢ © 


n October 1st two important regulations re- 

lating to foreign postage went into effect. In 
place of the old rate for letters sent abroad, five 
cents for each half-ounce and five cents for each 
additional half-ounce or fraction thereof, the new 
|rate is five cents for a whole ounce and three 
| cents for each additional ounce or fraction. The 
other regulation puts into use the international 
reply coupon. Hitherto an American writing to 
England or France and wishing to enclose reply 
postage had to go to a special dealer and get 
foreign stamps to enclose, our stamps being, of 
course, worthless on a letter mailed in another 
country. Now all the post-offices under the Postal 
Union issue a coupon which is redeemable at a 
slight discount in any country. A New Yorker 
writing to a correspondent in Berlin and wishing 
to prepay the reply encloses a coupon which costs 
him six cents, and which can be exchanged at any 
German post-office for German stamps amounting 
to five cents. The discount goes to the treasury 
of the International Postal Bureau. The coupons 
may of course be used in place of foreign money- 
orders to send small amounts, just as stamps are 
often used in domestic transactions. 
N* Englanders will be surprised, and perhaps 

not pleasantly, by the news that for the first 
time in history the Southern States now surpass 
the New England States in the amount of power 
employed for manufacturing. The Middle States 
come first, with about five million horse-power, 
the Central States second, with a little over four 





three hundred and eighty-six thousand, an New 
England fourth, with a trifle over two and a 
quarter million. The Census Bureau, which has 
gathered these statistics, also notes a great in- 
crease in electrical power, and in the number and 
size of gas- and gasoline-engines. 
F™ the first time since the British government 
sueceeded the British East India Company in 
the government of India, in 1858, members of the 
native Indian races have been appointed to the 





million, the Southern States third, with two million. 
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India council sitting in London. This council, 
composed of not less than ten members, shares 
with the Secretary of State for India the adminis- 
tration of the government. It has been composed 
hitherto of Englishmen who had served in the 
civil or military government in India. The other 
day a Hindu, Krishna Gobinda Gupta, and a 
Moslem, Saiyid Husain Bilgrami, were named to 
seats in the council. The Moslem, who has been 
a professor in an Indian college and private 
secretary to two native princes, is a grandson of 
the Oriental interpreter to Lord Dalhousie when 
he was viceroy. The Hindu is a graduate of 
Caleutta University, has been called to the English 
bar, and has visited America several times for 
the purpose of investigating the fishing industry. 
One of his sons is a graduate of an American 
technical school, and another has been educated 
at an English classical university. 
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AT THE FAIRY GODMOTHER’S. 


by reach the fairy godmother’s you went down 
the street to the still brown house, and up 
three flights of stairs, where you felt as if shivery 
things might happen, although they never did, and 
then suddenly—the open door and flood of sun- 
light—golden-green through the geraniums and 
ivies and wandering-jew that grew on shelves 
across the window—and the fairy godmother her- 
self, her whole tiny figure aglow with welcome. 

There were wonderful things in the fairy god- 
mother’s room—of course, how could it possibly 
be otherwise? There were carved ivory jack- 
straws, and a pen-wiper with apple-seed mice on 
bags of meal, and a marvelous picture of “Crown- 
ing the May-Queen” worked in worsted and cross- 
stitch, and entrancing amber beads with which 
one could “dress up,” and a basket full of shells 
from the West Indies, and a sandalwood fan 
whose fragrance set one dreaming of palms and 
breadfruit-trees—at that time one’s sole assets in 
the way of tropic scenery. 

There were other things too less easily inven- 
toried, although no less perceptible to a child’s 
quick insight—a sense of peace, golden-green, one 
fancied, like the light in the room—a simple hap- 
piness gathered fresh each day, a lovely trust in 
the goodness of every human being. 

The fairy godmother slipped away one night. 
She left behind her the jackstraws and the fan 
and the amber beads, and the child put them 
among her treasures. She remembered always 
the shock with which certain discoveries came to 
her later. 

“Why, she was poor!” she said aloud one day. 
it was true, undoubtedly, in spite of the amber 
beads and the pen-wiper. And she must have 
been lonely often, she knew it, after meeting, 
years later, the brother with whom the fairy god- 
mother had lived; and frail, the bright remem- 
bered face revealed before unconsidered marks of 
pain. The girl stood still, thrilled by a rush of 
tenderness. 

“Oh, she was brave!” she cried; but even then 
she only dimly understood. 

Years later, in the midst of her own difficult 
battle, she happened one day upon the amber 
beads. Life had not been easy—oh, it had been 
hard—hard! There were little bitter lines deep- 
ening about her mouth. She had not discovered 
them yet, but they were coming. Now suddenly 
her eyes softened and filled with tears. 

“IT have the beads,” she said. “Can I not inherit, 
too, the courage and the trust? Iwill. If she 
could, I ean and / will.” 

And so she took possession of her great heritage. 


e¢ ¢ 
THE COLLIE AND THE KING. 


he sisters of the famous artist, George Fred- 

erick Watts, were all remarkable and charm- 
ing women—a brilliant trio, whom their friends 
nicknamed “Beauty, Dash and Talent.” 

The second, Mrs. Prinsep, was the mother of 
the late Valentine Prinsep, the artist, who inherited 
from her not only his artistic temperament, but 
much of the spirit, humor and social aptitude 
which had earned her her nickname. He was a 
notable story-teller, and particularly fond of re- 
lating amusing criticisms of art and artists. 

lt was he who first told, and always stoutly 
asserted to be true, the story, often retold and 
with many variations, of the country couple visiting 
the gallery in which was extibited Landseer’s 
picture of a collie, fallen over a cliff while herding 
the flock among the eraggy Highlands, and just 
reached by the anxious shepherd, whose words, 
called up to a comrade peering over the verge, 
supply the title. 

The rustic pair had wandered on from the room 
where this picture hung to the next, which was 
dominated by a large painting of King Lear. At 
this they gazed for some time in awed silence; 
then the old lady inquired what it was, and her 
husband looked up the name in the catalogue. 

By accident, he turned two pages at once, and 
read off the number of the corresponding picture 
in the rvom they had just left, which chanced to 
be the Landseer. 

“What's it called, Jarge, did ’e say?” repeated 
the old lady. - 

“-There’s Life in the Old Dog yet,’” read 
“Jarge,” confidently, then with a sympathetic | 
glance at old, mad, feeble Lear upon the desolate | 
heath, “But not much, my girl, not much!” 

They passed on, arm in arm, comfortably una- 
ware of incongruity or disrespect in the title so 
aptly transferred from a collie to a king. 


*® ¢ 
KEEPING HOUSE. 


he members of a certain women’s club had 
been listening to a lecture upon “Waste” by 
a famous economist, who, having been duly 
thanked, complimented and lunched, had departed 
upon her way. A group of the members, the duty 





of hospitality discharged, gathered in a corner of 
the room, discussing with animation the theories | 
she had advanced. Finally one of them, Mrs. | 
Kidder, spoke thoughtfully : | 
“The trouble is that nobody keeps house any | 
more.” 
A storm of exclamations and protests broke | 


abouther. “Whatdoyoumean? Most ofus keep | 
house.” “Of course some of us are in flats, but 
we have our own homes just the same.” “I’m 
sure we have to keep house—we can’t get any one 
to help us. It seems to me that morning, noon 
and night I do nothing but keep house.” 

Mrs. Kidder smiled. “I don’t mean that houses 


aren’t kept,” she explained, “but that we don’t | F 


keep our own. Our butcher’s and grocér’s men 
keep them, our neighbors keep them—even the 
telephone keeps them. We don’t go to market— 
we go to the telephone—or the delicatessen shop 
—because it is so much easier. We buy what the 
grocer’s man suggests for our table, what our 
neighbors declare ‘the thing’ for our houses, what 
fashion dictates for our minds. Wedon’trule; we 
follow the lines of least resistance.” 

“But, my dear, what is one todo? It’s the age 
we live in that’s to blame.” 

“I wonder whomakes the age?” said Mrs. Kidder, 
musingly. Then she looked round the group. “I 
know but one remedy, and it isn’t at all popular. 
One of the greatest missionaries of the century, | 
who undergoes year after year countless priva- | 
tions and hardships, declares that he does it for 
the ‘jolly good fun’ of the thing. When a woman 
keeps house in that spirit she will be always the 
ruler of her kingdom. Otherwise —” 

The clamor rose about her again. “If you’re 
talking about ideals!” an aggrieved voice pro- 
tested. } 

“Was I? Perhaps I was.” 
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IMPORTANT SNUFF -BOXES. 


0 longer applicable is an old diplomat’s advice 

to “take snuff often and slowly,” yet aceord- 
ing to the Hon. John W. Foster, author of “‘The 
Practice of Diplomacy,” the time was when snuff- 
boxes held an important part in the councils of 
nations. The present which the Spanish govern- 
ment tendered to General Pinekney in 1795, and 
which Congress withheld from him, was a gold 
snuff-box. 


The British plenipotentiary who attended the 
conferences at the close of the Napoleonic wars 
received as presents twenty-four snuff-boxes of 
the value of one thousand pounds each. Richly 
jeweled boxes were the diplomatic fashion a cen- 
tury and more ago, but the fashion has changed. 

AS a re er of the olden time, Sir Charles 
Russell, afterward Lord Chief Justice of England, 
the British senior counsel in the Bering Sea arbi- 
tration at Paris in 1893, a great collector of historic 
snuff-boxes, carried a precious one, and was con- 
stantly offering its contents to his colleagues. 

After the treaty of 1856 was concluded with 
Persia, the American minister to Turkey, who 
signed it, wrote to the Secretary of State: 

“I would suggest the following present: a dia- 
mond snuff-box of the value of four thousand 
dollars, for the Shah; to Mirza Agbra Khan, the 
Grand Vizier, a diamond snuff-box to the value of 
three thousand dollars; to Farrukh Khan, with 
whom the a was negotiated, another of the 
same value; to Mirza Ahmed Khan, the Persian 
chargé at Constantinople, a diamond snuff-box to 
the value of two thousand dollars.” 
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A HERO-WORSHIPER. 


ere is testimony to Sir Walter Scott’s popu- 

larity with all classes in the “Burford Papers,” | 
a chronicle of former days and doings in England 
and Scotland. 


In 1831 Scott was invited to a breakfast at an 
Edinburgh house. He was so pleased with the 
Yarmouth bloaters, that were served piping hot, 
that one of the feminine guests went to the market 
the next day to order some for him, to be sent to 
Sussex Place, where he was staying. 

“I don’t send so far,” said the fishmonger. 

“I am sorry,” said the lady. “The order was 
for Sir Walter Scott.” 

The rough fishmonger started back, then pushed 
forward to the lady through his piles of fish. 

“For Sir Walter Scott, did you say, madam? Sir 
Walter Scott? Bless my soul, he shall have them 
directly if I have tocarry them myself! Sir Walter 
Scott! They shall be with him to-night,” then 
pausing, “no, not to-night; for to-morrow morning 
a fresh cargo comes in, and he shall have them 
for his breakfast.’ Sir Walter Scott!” 
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HIS PROFESSION. 


n the midst of our tea-drinking in the little | 
Parisian restaurant, says Miss Betham- 
Edwards in an account of “Home Life in France,” 
a gentlemanly individual wearing a tall hat and 
frock coat entered, and after a short colloquy with 
the young master, passed out. 


“You would never less that gentleman’s 
errand,” Marcel said, smiling, as he reseated him- 
self at the tea-table. 

“He looked to me like a rather distinguished 
customer,” I replied. “Some government funce- 
tionary on half-pay, or an owner of bonds.” 

Marcel smiled again. 

“That well-dressed gentleman, then, supplies us 
with toothpicks which his wife makes at home. 
He calls once a month, and our orders amount to 
about twenty centsaday. I dare say he and his 
wife between them make from six to eight dollars 
a week, and contrive to keep up appearances on 
that sum. It is an instance of what one calls 
‘gilded poverty.’ ” 

&® 


FATE OF THE FORGOTTEN. 


n antiquary once visiting Westminster Abbey 
found a stone-cutter at work, says the Wash- 

ington Star, recutting the name of Wilson, the | 
great singer of Shakespeare’s day. | 

He began to tell the stone-cutter about this man 
whose name he was cutting, how he had been 
Shakespeare’s friend and Ben Jonson’s and Kit | 
Marlowe’s, and how all those men loved him and 
honored him. 

The stone-cutter looked up from his work, 
frowned, and shook his head. 

“T wish, sir,” he said, “‘we’d knowed he was 
such a swell afore we run that there drain-pipe 
through him.” 
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HIGH LIVING. 


n eminent man, who is a strict abstainer from 
both wine and animal food, is obliged in con- | 
sequence of this peculiarity, to refrain from dining 
out. He entertains, however, an occasional kin- | 
dred spirit. One such was recently at his table. 


“You ought to have seen them,” said the eminent 
man’s son, ‘rioting over boiled carrots!” 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
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EAN TS aT 
Gy Harriet Whitney Durbirr 


hen autumn pins a scarlet badge upon the 
maple-tree, 

And sets the little captive elves from milkweed 
prisons free, 

Aud o’er the meadow-clover lays a frosted filigree, 


Upon my hearthstone, wide and smooth, the 
beechwood boughs are crossed 

Above a sturdy oaken log with creamy mold em- 
bossed, 

And in the spaces new white chips and fringy 
bark are tossed. 


Then, when the early sunset leaves a red and 
sullen stain 

As of a faded poppy in a dark and withered plain, 

And, hurled against the slanted roof, come spurts 
of spiteful rain, 


From out the cavern waves aloft a slender lilac 
plume ; 

A tawny thread creeps up the pile and trickles 
through the gloom, 

And then a rushing gale of gold and crimson 
sweeps the room. 


Within its wood-green undertones and mauve and 
umber shades, 

By some sweet mystery of dusk the autumn bleak- 
ness fades, 

And fair before me slants the sun on bloomy 
summer glades. 


Across their grassy terraces, by zephyr-people 
sown, 

The coreopsis squadrons march, in orange ruff 
and zone, 

And brilliant conflagrations of the Indian pinks 
are blown. 


In fern-set dales and hollows where the skeins of 
mist are spun 

Gleam oddly fashioned fungi, capped with pearl 
and buff and dun, 

And feathered foxtail-grasses flash like silver in 
the sun. 

With sudden burst of flying sparks the slender 
forestick snaps; 

Against the pillared portico the rising tempest 
taps; 

A loosened vine, adrip with rain, the window- 
casing raps. 


I seek my strand of memory gems— behold, it 
breaks in two, 

And, with the trail of ruby stars that sparkle up 
the flue, 


The sylvan pictures vanish in a filmy blur of blue, | 
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A LOVER OF GOD. 


o matter what the calendar 
said, the month ended uni- 
formly on a Saturday night 

at Saints’ Rest. This was because 
the mine operators counted on two 
or three days’ idleness after pay- 
day, and thought it well that 
Sunday should be among them. 

They had experimented once or 
twice, paying all the men in new 
, one-dollar bills. ‘There were about two hundred 
men, and the average was fifty dollars to a man. 
Before the bank closed on Monday afternoon 
the numerous saloons had deposited more than 
six hundred of those new bills. But the monthly 
wage of Theophilus Lloyd was not among them. 

Yet when he had lived near Scranton, there 
was not a wilder man in the mines than he, 
nor one who drained a deeper glass, till the 
Salvation Army got hold of him, and helped 
him on his feet. But he fell again and again, 
for his companions in evil were many, and the 
habit was strong upon him. And so one day 
he came home with a month’s pay in his pocket, 
gave half of it to his mother, and with the rest 
paid his way to the new Saints’ Rest mine in 
East ‘Tennessee; for he was determined to make 
one last effort to reform. And before he went 
he gave his testimony in the Army meeting that 
he was leaving home sober and in the fear of 
God, and he asked the prayers of all his friends 
that he might be faithful to the end. 

His mother encouraged his going, yet wept 
in his arms. He was all she had. Some one 
had told her that the name Theophilus, which 
she found in her Testament, meant ‘‘ Lover of 
God.’’ She had given her boy that name—her 
only boy, born after his father’s death. 

Somehow she lived through the years of his 
childhood, and till he was big and strong, and 
could dig as many tons of coal a day as the best 
of them. And he was true to his name till he 
got to earning money and drinking. After that 
came bitter years, but years of hope, for she 
never could bring herself to believe that some 
day he would not be what she had named him. 

Once a month from the Saints’ Rest mine 
ame the surplus of his wage, and it left no 
margin for bad habits. ‘The letters were full 
of hope, and written with increasing strength 
of will. From the day of his arrival, Theophilus 
had taken his stand as a sober man and a 
Christian, and that made it not so hard. At 
Seranton they all knew his past, but here it 
was as if he had always been sober. The super- 
intendent encouraged him; the mine ‘‘boss’’ 








befriended him; the best men were his asso- 
ciates. It was not always easy to go by the 
saloons, but it was not impossible, and he did it. 

Two years went by, and the time was in sight 
when Theophilus would return home. Pay-day 
was to come next Saturday. He would collect 
his last month’s pay and return to his mother. 

Then out of a clear sky came the message to 
his mother, Theophilus had been killed in a 
drunken fight. 

‘*O God,’’ cried the agonized mother, ‘‘is this 
the answer to my prayers?’’ : 

Theophilus was shot on Saturday night and 
buried on Sunday afternoon. While the minister 
preached above his grave, a group of drunken 
miners near by quarreled over a keg of beer, 
until they came to a fight, and the defeated 
portion of the company took refuge from pursuit 
in the assembly, and so augmented the funeral 
company. And one bullet struck the tree which 
stood at the minister’s back. If the conditions 
were not favorable to pulpit oratory, they gave 
added point to the temperance sermon. And 
back in Scranton a mother wept, and said, ‘‘O 
God, 1 could give him up willingly, almost 
gladly, if he had not fallen !’’ 

But in the quiet of the Sabbath evening, as 
she prayed, there came a strange peace, and a 
conviction which brought comfort. Her boy 
had not fallen. She would not believe it. He 
had remained true these two years; she would 
not believe that he had failed at the last moment. 

It was Wednesday before she knew the whole 
story. The minister wrote it out and sent it to 


a letter confirming it. Theophilus had collected 
his month’s wages, nearly seventy dollars, and 
had the money in his pocket. He was returning 
to his boarding-place when a fight occurred, 
and he attemped to make peace, and was shot. 
Tie played the part of a brave man to the end, 
and left a clean record behind him. 

The superintendent sent the money, and the 
minister forwarded a letter, sealed and ready 
for the mail, which they found in his pocket. 





Hie had intended that it should precede him by 
| a few hours, and assure his mother that he was 


|on the way. Just what it contained, only the 


| mother knew; but it brought her comfort, and 
| she knew that her boy had died, as during two 
years of trial he had lived, a lover of God. 


| 
| 


¢ ¢ 


AN EVENING ATTACK. «+ 


he Balkans can boast of cities which are 
bs miniature replicas of London and Paris, 

declares Mr. Harry De Windt, the author of 
“Through Savage Europe.” These are civilized 
centers. But the remoter districts are, as of yore, 
| hotbeds of outlawry and brigandage, where you 
must travel with a revolver in each pocket and 
your life in your hand, and of this fact Mr. De 
Windt had unpleasant proof. 


In the district called Ropitza an elderly Turk 
urged us to pass the night at a squalid inn where 
our driver had taken us. Failing to persuade us, 
the old villain disappeared, and so effectively 
plied our driver with sliwowitz that he could not 
sit up on the box until sunset. It was therefore 
dark before we could set out, along a narrow 
road, hewn through dense = forest. 

But the game little team dashed along, and must 
have covered about a mile, when there came a 
violent lurch, followed by a crash, and I found 
myself in the dusty road within an inch or so of 
unpleasantly active iron heels. The driver had 
been hurled by the shock clean over his horses’ 
heads, and lay motionless. 

Fortunately my companion, like myself, was 
uninjured, and we set to work to repair the damage 
and assist the plunging and terrified ponies to 
regain their legs. 

ine-tree which had fallen across the track 
was the cause of the disaster, but the carriage 
was luckily intact, and only a trace was broken, 
which I hastened to repair with the aid of rope 
and a jack-knife. Thenacurious thing happened. 

“Look behind you!” Fagen exclaimed my 
friend, and I turned hastily, to discover perhaps 
twenty silent, shadowy forms, which had appar- 
ently sprung out of the earth around us. 

There was no “Your money or your life!” busi- 


were quite as effectual. “You will give us two 
hundred dinars,’’—about eight ge yp RO a we 
will help you shift that tree,” said the spokesman, 
in Servian; and I instantly recognized the voice as 
one I had heard that afternoon in the inn. 

Resistance was, of course, useless, for a match 
was kindled by the speaker ostensibly to light a 
cigarette, but probably to reveal the gleam of 
firearms in every man’s belt. They numbered 
more than twenty, we only three, and one of our 
number half-stupefied with drink and terror. 

There was nothing for it but_to pay up and look 
pleasant; and having removed the barrier, obvi- 
ously placed there by themselves, the robbers 
vanished as rapidly and silently as they had ap- 
peared on the scene. 


*® 


A POLITICAL FAMILY. 


he Countess of Carlisle, one of the most 

brilliant of living Englishwomen, is a ram- 

pant Radical in politics. Her husband, the 
earl, is a Conservative of the old-fashioned type, 
who regards the House of Lords as the chief pillar 
of the British constitution. The children of this 
distinguished couple, of whom there are eight 
surviving, exhibit the same diversity of political 
opinions, the men generally holding the views of 
their father and the women those of their mother. 


Gladstone once said of Lady Carlisle that she 
was “‘one of the most valuable assets of the Liberal 
varty.” Indeed, she is universally acknowledged 
© be a power by her own side and a doughty foe 
 f her opponents. When her eldest son, Lord 
Morpeth, was contesting a Birmingham division 
for Parliament, the chamberlain remarked to him: 

“If women were allowed to stand for election, I 
suppose we should have your mother down here 
running against you as a Liberal candidate.” 

“T have not a doubt of it,” replied the viscount, 
“and a poor figure I or any other man would cut 
beside her. She is one of the best of mothers, but 
for the good of the country, as she sees it, my 
defeat, so long as I was beaten by a Radical, 
| would cause her more satisfaction than my elec- 
tion. And my sister Dorothy is the same way.” 

It is an interesting fact that when this family 





her, and the superintendent of the mine added | 





| 





which the women are found that most often wins. 
That was the case at a recent by-election in the 
Hexham division of Northumberland. The Liberal 
candidate was elected by a large majority. 

One of the issues was the House of Lords. Lord 
———_ made several speeches in favor of main- 
taining unrestricted the legislative powers of the 
peers. And his sister, Lady Dorothy Howard, 
who has inherited her mother’s gift of speech, 
as often d lished them, d trating, to the 
huge enjoyment of her audience, that an unfettered 
House of Lords constituted the greatest obstacle 
to legislative progress in the kingdom. At one of 
the meetings addressed by Lord Morpeth, Lady 
Dorothy distributed leaflets advocating Liberal 
—? es among the people for whose enlighten- 
ment her brother was engaged in propounding 
Conservative doctrines. 

While canvassing, brother and sister frequently 
ran across each other, when there was a lively 
exchange of banter. 

“T say, ee exclaimed Lord Morpeth on 
one occasion, “it is no use your going in there!”’— 
indicating a house which he had just left. “I have 
secured that little lot.” e 

ei ——— you mean that pve kissed all the 
babies in the family!” was the retort. “At that 

me I admit I am no match for you, but I can 

eat you all hollow when it comes to talking over 

the men. When I leave that house I shall have 
= tured that ‘little lot’ of yours for the other 
side.” 

So it proved, according to a contributor to the 
London Daily News, which records these divisions 
in the noble house of Carlisle. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about this inter- 
esting family is that they never quarrel. They 
are disunited politically, yet they live together in 
the sweetest unity. 


AN OLD LETTER 
vo 


(a—=> 
Peter McC Arthur 


H° wrote me from the city streets: 
“My heart within me grieves 
To think there’s been a harvest 

And I haven’t seen the sheaves.” 





We walked the city streets for years, 
True-hearted, man with man, 

And on the dreams of things we loved 
Our words forever ran. 


I knew his heart as he knew mine, 
And in his hour of wo 

1 held his hand and felt no shame 
Because the tears would flow. 


To-day I walk the streets alone ; 
My heart within me grieves, 

For there’s been many a harvest 
And he hasn’t seen the sheaves. 


* ¢ 


HIS AMIABLE WEAKNESS. 


orse-trading is popularly supposed to make 
H severe demands on a man’s honesty. Abel 

Saunders found it so when he attempted to 
dispose of the live stock owned by his brother’s 
widow, to her advantage; for Abel had a lively 
conscience. 


“*Any out about this critter?’ me asked me,” 
he said to a man who was considering the purchase 
of the widow’s gray horse. “Well, lnever saw one 
et there wasn’t some out about, same as in folks, 
f you hunt for it long enough. You ask me all the 
questions you want, and I’ll answer ’em true; but 
bm not a-going to volunteer information. You 
can take him on my tell, or leave him.” 

Then followed a long list of questions as to the 
soundness, strength and staying powers of the 
gray horse, all of which were satisfactorily an- 
swered. It appeared that this desirable animal 
was afraid of neither steam-engines nor automo- 
biles, nor had a road-roller or a mowing-machine 
any terrors for him; in fact, he had no qualms or 
fears of any sort. 

At last, after many vain attempts‘to discover 
the “out,” the would-be ee ge said, slowly, 
“Well, I guess I’ll take the risk, and the horse; 
here’s your money. Now let’s hear what his 
= is.” = 
“I don’t know as I'd call it a failing, exactly,” 
said Abel Saunders, when he had carefully stowed 
away the roll of bills in his wallet. “It’s oe a 
kind of a notion he has. You're all right if you 
keep going ahead, but if ever you want to go back 
round anywhere, you just allow a good twenty 
minutes for it.” : 

“Hates to back, does he?” said the purchaser, 
ete & 

“Hates to! No, he admires to!” said Mr. Saun- 
“It’s a kind of a good plan when you're 
off to harness him in a little ahead of time 


ders. 


oin 
ness about this strange band, but its methods | on fet him back round in the yard a spell before 


you start. He’s a real careful backer. He’ll go 
round and round, and hardly cramp the wheels a 
mite, and it pleases him, I tell you!” 


* © 


ON THIN ICE. 


hen Commander Peary, on his latest trip 

north, left his winter quarters at Cape 
Sheridan and set out on his “dash for the pole,” 
he virtually “burned his bridges” behind him, if 
so warm a metaphor can be used of polar work. 
With a small party, equipped with dogs and 
sledges, he dashed ahead, having several assisting 
parties engaged in caching provisions and bring- 
ing up new supplies. 


Unfortunately, all the advance parties were 
thrown back on his - coming upon an open 
“lead,” or river of unfrozen water in the ice, 
which they could not pass. 

Sending some back, and waiting many days, 
during which his enlarged party made dangerous 
inroads on the supplies, he at last got across on 
thin ice with eight men, with short supplies, and 
with a conviction that proved well founded that 
no more supplies could come across the lead 


1im. 

Killing their dogs one by one as they needed 
them, the party advanced to latitude eighty-seven 
degrees, six minutes, when all were so weak and 
the supplies so scant it was evidently certain death 
to go farther; then they turned back. At that 
moment perhaps Peary alone realized what the 
retreat meant. They had almost no supplies, and 
the open lead was between them and relief. If 
ye _ uncrossable, they were doomed to speedy 

eath. 

When they came to the lead, about a week after 
turning back, they found it open, and half a mile 
wide. For two days wy ! skirted it to the east- 
ward, part of the time during a terrible storm. 
Nothing was in sight in any direction but ice and 
snow and this black water, slowly widening until 
it extended two miles from the ice-floe they were 
on to that which stretched toward them scores of 
miles from the northern end of Greenland. 


At last scouts reported a skim of ice Sarmins to | are shore a good 
1 


the eastward. The whole party hurried thit 


| 
| 








thin no man could step on it without going through. 
At any moment it might break up. Peary tied on 
his snow-shoes and essayed to aay 4 on the ice with 
them. It bore him momentarily, but he could not 
stand still. : 

This was the only hope of life. Hastily snow- 
shoes were tied on,—and very tightly, since life 
depended on them,—and then the weary, worn-out 
— stepped gingerly to the ice and began a soft- 
ooted run for the opposite side. The three re- 
mang dogs with the single sledge scurried with 
them. 

It was a heart-breaking race, says Commander 
Peary in his account of the voyage. No one dared 
stop or even lift his snow-shoes. Even as they 
scuffied the ice swayed and gave with them. 
single misstep might mean death. 

Once Commander ae stubbed a toe into the 
ice, and stumbled, and thought he was lost; but 
he fortunately recovered. A moment later he 
heard a similar splash from the rear, but dared 
not turn his head. 

“Who is it?’ he called, but no one answered. 
The glassy ice swelled and fell henry the snow- 
shoes seemed to grow every moment heavier ; but 
at last the two miles were passed, and they stepped 
upon the firm ice of the Greenland fioe. 

Then Peary turned to see who had been lost. 
but his party was entire. The other stumbler h 
also saved himself. But an Eskimo, pointing back 
at the ice, said, ‘‘If the chief had been with us he 
would be down there now!” The chief engineer 
weighed over two hundred and thirty-five pounds. 

Even with the lead crossed the party was not 
safe; but at last they reached the Greenland 
coast, and there, while their last remaining dog 
worried a bull musk-ox and kept the herd from 
fleeing, Peary, so weak he could scarcely stand, 
killed enough to furnish food, on which the party 
ate continuously for three dave as they marched 
along the coast toward their ship. 


* ¢ 


CIRCUS LESSONS. 


iscipline is one of the spokes in the circus- 

system wheel, says a writer in the Cosmo- 

politan. In the modern circus no swearing 
is allowed, as women and children may hear it. 
Cards, dice and drink are prohibited. This is not 
the conception which the public holds concerning 
circus people, but strength and steady nerves are 
needed for circus feats, and dissipation of any 
kind would soon leave the performers without a 
profession. 

When a big American circus was abroad, the 
German Emperor came one night incognito and 
watched them unload the flat cars. Their system 
so impressed him that he had some of the officers 
of the German army see it and adopt some of their 
methods. 

In landing the circus outfit the first man there 
is the “‘layer-out.” He generally decides in about 


,ten minutes where his tents are to be placed. As 


the building of the white city proceeds, everything 
seems to be confusion, a tangled mass. Men are 
running every wars wagons seem to be dumping 
their loads promiscuously; but every wagon is 
lettered or numbered, so is every box or trunk, 
and all have their proper places. This great 
jumble of wagons grcones and creaking in the 
soft turf and men shouting and singing is all 
working as one great whole to an end. 

But although they all work together, each man 
is taught to think for himself, and when a man 
shows ability, he is soon noticed. One instance 
of this was afforded a@ young man who was 
studying medicine in the winter, and thought a 
season in the fresh air would harden him for his 
next winter’s work. The only job he could get 
Was as a canvas man. But he was able to think 
for himself, and earpny soon came. 

The circus child is not taught by blows, but by 
kindness and patience, and the circus management 
insists that every child shall go to school in winter. 


* ¢ 


WHY HE HELPED. 


he priest of the struggling little parish had 

| done all he could to clear off the debt and 

pay for building the church, but he and his 
people were poor and the struggle was long. 


At last all the money was raised but a certain 
sum, for which he pleaded in vain. One July 
Sunday, at the close of the morning service, he 
locked the door of the church and put the key in 
his pocket. 

“My children,” he said to his congregation, 
“none can leave till he has paid the sum of ten 
cents. Those who have no money can borrow 
from their friends.” 

There was a faint murmur, but none thought of 
rebellion. Many paid the ten centsat once. Those 
who had no money borrowed, but a quarter of a 
dollar was lacking when all the treasury resources 
had been exhaustéed. 

Suddenly there came a sharp tap on the frame 
of the open window, and a hand, with a silver 
quarter held between the thumb and forefinger, 
was thrust inside. 

“Here, father,” an impatient voice began, “‘here’s 
the rest, and now will you tell Judy Monahan to 
come out of that. I’m tired waitin’ for me dinner.” 


* © 


ACCORDING TO TRAINING. 


he traveller belonged to the “effete civiliza- 

tion of the East,” and when the unmista- 

kable odor of sauerkraut permeated the 
atmosphere of the little Pennsylvania inn where 
he had halted for his midday meal, he was first 
perturbed and then irritated beyond measure by 
the smell, says the author of “Old Schuy)kill 
Days.” 

“Sauerkraut! Ugh!” he shuddered, with an in- 
dignant glance at the venerable Dutch landlord, 
who was nodding over his pipe in a corner of the 
room. “How any one can eat sauerkraut I cannot 
see. I'd as lief eat dirt as to eat sauerkraut.” 

The landlord stirred in his chair. 

“Well,” he began, without ~ his eyes, 
“that is just as you were brought up. If you were 
brought up to eat sauerkraut, you eat sauerkraut. 
If you were brought up to eat dirt, you eat dirt.” 


* ¢ 


THE TRAVELLER GUESSED WELL. 


eaptious traveller in northern Arkansas 
A stopped by a fence to criticize a sear corn- 
field which met his disapproval. “Mighty 
small corn you have there!” he shouted to the 
man who was “superintending the growth” from 
a shady corner. 
at Se said the Arkansan. “Planted the small 


kind. 
“Looks mighty yellow to me, for this time of 


“Yep. Planted the yellow kind.” 


“Well,” said the traveller, severely, “I can’t 


understand b me method of farming. Vou wou't 
a crop there.” 

“Nope,” said the Arkansan, ng 

gi guesser, stranger. 

er. | exactly, that’s mine. 

| tly, that i 


get over hal 
“You 
Half a crop 
I planted this on shares.” 
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UPSIDE DOWN. 
By Arthur Macy. ‘ 


Well, well, well, well! 
What do you think I have to tell? 


Boys and girls no longer grow; 
No more seed the farmers sow; 
No more night and no more day; 
No more work and no more play; 
No more cold our feet to freeze; 
No more heat to Warm our Knees; 
No more dry, no more wet ; 

No more money, ho more debt; 
No vacation, no more school ; 

Ice is hot and fire is cool; 
Nothing more to eat and drink; 
No more writing, no more ink; 
No more battles, no more scars; 
No more flags and no hurrahs; 
No more clocks and no more time; 
No more poets, no more rime; 
Grass is purple, snow is browh. 
Everything is upside down. 


— ES 
SOCKS anv STORIES. 


By Augusta Kortrecht. 


° here is nothing at all, 

f} where, any time, 

girls to read !’’ 

There was a big sigh with these 
sorrowful words, and three papers 
fell into three laps, while six eyes 
looked wonderingly at the speaker. 

‘*Well, it’s true!’’ insisted Molly, 
shaking her knitting-needles in one 
hand and Belinda Belle, the battered 
old doll, in the other. ‘‘You are all 
three behind papers. If I knit all 
the time, that’s too much work, and 
if I play all the time, that’s silly. 
And if —’’ 

Here was a strange thing! Molly 
Deering with a cloud on her brow, a 
sigh on her lips, and a half-choked 
sob in her throat! Their Molly, ten 
years old, and the light of the house! 

Before any one could think of the 
right thing to say, there was a knock 
at the door, and Mr. Robinson came 
into the cozy kitchen, where the 
Deering family sat in the evening to 
save fuel; for this all happened long 
years ago, after there had been a cruel 
war in the country, and many people 
were poor, or had to economize. 

Mr. Robinson was the schoolmaster, 


any- 
for little 











DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER. 


and he often stopped in to rest. 

This time he drew Molly to his knee and 
unfolded something before her. It was made 
of paper; there was printing on it. On the 
front page there was a picture—not grown-up 
things such as father’s paper had! This was 


IN 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


Do |ittle Indians come out 


a picture of -a little girl feeding the baby|To play in Indian summer, 


chickens, while a frisky terrier kept the greedy 
old hens at a distance. 

Molly looked on in awestruck delight. ‘‘It’s 
something for little girls to read!’’ she cried; 
and when the visitor said good-by a little later | 
he left the whole family contentedly hid behind 
their papers. 

After three nights Molly had read every word 
in the magazine; and not only the stories and 
the bits of poetry and useful information. She 
had read, too, that the paper was printed every 


| When yellow pumpkins roll about 
And, wide encamped across the land, 
The wigwams of the corn-figlds stand, 
One for each happy comer ? 

| eneath the slow red harvest moon, 

| With flash of bead and feather, 


To bell, tom-tom and funny tune 





week, and that for a certain sum of money one | 


could have it sent through the village post- | 
office. She thought and thought about this | 


money. She got out her little savings from 
between her folded cotton dresses in the bureau 
drawer, counted them over and over, and com- | 
pared them with the price printed on the maga- | 
zine. One dollar was what she needed to 
complete the amount. 

But one dollar seemed almost as far out of 
reach as fifty dollars to Molly Deering. 
money she had was all she had ever had in her 
whole life. She had never spent a penny, and 
now she meant to spend her all in one lump 
sum. For she was quite determined to have 
that paper come every week through the post- 
office, so she could hide herself behind it in the 
evenings, and read about flowers and kittens 
and girls and boys and history and geography 
at the same time the grown folks were reading 
what interested them. 


When Mr. Robinson came again she had a} 


plan all ready to propose; and it was a busi- 
nesslike Molly Deering who took her place on 


the footstool at Mr. Robinson’s knee, and at | 


his ‘Well, now, my lassie?’’ she said, seriously : 

“‘T want to knit socks for you, if you please, 
sir, because I want to earn some money.’”’ 

The schoolmaster laughed with 
“I need socks,’”’ he replied, 
money. If you can knit socks, and I have 
money to pay for socks, the matter seems quite 
simple, doesn’t it?’’ 

And quite simple and satisfactory it turned | 


The | 


pleasure. | 
‘‘and you need | 


out to be. Molly was to knit three pairs of 
woolen socks, and was to receive one dollar for 
them. And then Mr. Robinson added, as he 
was told what the money was to buy, ‘‘Dear 
|me, you must not wait all that time for your 
| paper. 
| child. We must think of some better plan than 
that.’’ 

So grandma was asked for her opinion, and 
father was requested to give his advice, and 
mother was particularly invited to tell what 


It is part of your education, my | 


Do tiny brave and dusky maid 

And fat papoose all unafraid 

Romp through our fields together ? 
I hear their far, faint music blown, 
And yet I see them never ! 

What if I wandered down alone, 

A little paleface, would they be 
Pleased in their play to welcome me, 
Or, frightened, flee forever? 


SPoOnnaaom—? 


she thought on the subject. And when Mr. 

Robinson finally went his way toward the vil- 

lage, he carried in his hand a letter addressed 

to the magazine office in far-away Boston; and | 
snugly folded in his wallet lay a paper with 

the following words in Molly’s neat, old-fash- 
ioned writing: 

I promise to knit three pairs of home-made socks 
for my friend, Mr. Noah Robinson, for the sum of 
one dollar, value already received, and I am much 
obliged for it. Mary Deering. 





delaide had stepped out of bed the wrong 
A side that morning. Her hair hurt when 
it was combed ; no, she could not eat that 
horrid oatmeal; and, later, there never was a 
| little girl who had as few toys to play with. 
| ‘Not any paper dolls, mama. I haven’t 
any, really, and Bernice has lots, and so has 
|May, oh, ever so many!’ And, altogether, 
| she was as cross as a little girl of four can be 
when she thinks that everything has gone 
wrong and that all the world is trying to tease 
her. 
Now Adelaide’s mother was very wise, and 
| instead of scolding, she only said, ‘‘Go and get 








them over. 


}and her mother knew it. 
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QUEER PUNISHMENT. 
By Alice V. L. Carrick. 


come and tefl me exactly how many there are.’ 

All this sounds very easy, and no punishment 
at all, for there were only fifteen paper dolls, 
but Adelaide could not count beyond twelve, 
So there she sat for 
an hour, counting ‘‘one, two, three, four,’’ and 
so on up to twelve, over and over again. 

**There are twelve and three more, mama,’’ 
she said, at last. 

But that would not do. Mrs. Hardy shook 
her head. They must be really counted, she 
said. And so that morning Adelaide learned 
three things—to count ‘‘thirteen, fourteen, fif- 


| teen,’’ that she really had a good many paper 
your paper dolls, my dear little girl, and count | dolls, after all, and that it is a very silly thing 


You cannot go out until you can | to get out of bed on the wrong side. 
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THE IDLERS. 
By M.V. Seidewitz. 


Bird upon the housetop, 

Kitty in the sun, 

Think that life’s all pleasure, 
Frolic, rest and fun. 

O you silly creatures, 

You'll find out some day, 
Wheh you’re old and wiser, 
Life is not all play! 

Birdie, you'll be building 

For yourself a nest ; 

Then you'll teach your birdlings 
Home, sweet home is best. 
P’raps you'll have to feed them; 
P’r’aps you'll have to sing ; 
P’r’aps you'll go long journeys 
On your little wing. 

You, my pretty pussy, 

You must catch the mice; 

Let the children stroke you, 
Always soft and nice. 

With some little Kitties 

Of your own, you'll be 

Oh, so very busy! 


Just you wait and see! 


lg TS 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, CHARADES. 
I. 
My first stood at the head 
And first in all the line. 
A soldier soon came third 
On the other’s countersign. 
My fourth fifth he was not 
‘o reach his own abode 
Before, with thundering crash, 
My second did explode. 
Il. 
My first, a one-horse carriage old, 
Once served a poet’s theme. 
My next is made by men, I’m told, 
Vhose movements hostile seem. 
My whole may serve to teach you well, 
And to amuse you, too, 
So now to me the riddle tell, 
As Il am sure you'll do, 


_— 





2. ADDED SYLLABLES. 

Add a syllable and change a verb into 
plentiful; a murmuring noise into a 
color; obscure into a small cavity; a 
small particle into to wrinkle; a boy’s 
nickname into single ; a boy’s name into 
an example. 


3. HIDDEN TREES AND FRUITS. 

“Take an anarchist when he appears 
with plumes and banners flying for 
others,” said the chap. “Please drop 
each argument against this, for anger 
blinds you. You will be able month 
after month to grasp more clearly the 
fact that often a man goes wrong through 


vanity. At Capri Cotilla saw striking 
roof of this. Figures and dates at 
rand.’ 


4. ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
a 
From an individual take a male 
relation; to the remainder add a male; to the sum 
wid three-fourths of a small depression and get 
unchangeable. 
Il. 

From a lessee take an insect; to the remainder 
add having ability; take away three-sevenths of 
this and add a large place and get persistency 

IIl. 

From solid take a piece of furniture; add a kind 
of meat; take away to be; add to go at an easy 
gait and’ get to walk in a shuffling manner. 

IV. 

From a fruit take a vegetable, and to the remain- 
der add a necessity of life, also a dominant animal, 
and make a prominent person. 

v. 

From an epistle take permission; to the remain- 
der add chief; subtract the —e of out; add 
meager less one-fifth and get a brawling woman. 


5. ANAGRAMS, 
I. 


I went to the races one beautiful day. 


’ | heard a Frenchman say, 
Which gave me a --- So I turned back, then, 


Home tomy ----- and my - - ten. 
II. 
Meta, my ----, and I are out. 
I wish for - - and she prefers trout; 
While o’er the water I fain would glide, 
She wants a ----, with me at her side. 
Alas, lam ----, to her apron tied! 


Answers to Puzzles in Laat Number. 


2. GABBLE 

CLEANS 

1 AMERICAN CANTER 
ANTERIOR INJURE 
INDIGENT CHAINS 
DECEIVED TIMBER 
SURPRISE SOILED 
GARRISON RANTED 
MACKEREL LAWYER 
SCORPION SPEARS 
MISTER 

NATIVE 


3. Morter, mortar. 

4. Wins coins—Wisconsin; ranks as a 
sas; fair old—Florida; a gorge |—Georgia; 
I fain—< Jalifornia; a lad were—Delaware. 

5. Selma, lames, Salem, meals, Melas, 
Elams. 

6. “A 
ransom.’ 

7. Spokeshave, plane, 
mer, turnserew, adz, ax 

8. Julius Cesar, Trebonius, 
Metellus Cimber, Pindarus. 

9. “All’s well that ends well “Fortune favors 
the brave.” “It is never too late to learn.” 

“Where there’s life the re shope.”” “Where there’s 
a will there’s a way. ‘A friend in need is a friend 


Arkan- 
coral 


males, 
veck of March dust is worth a king’s 
ham- 


mallet, saw, chisel, 


Octavius Ciesar, 


indeed.’ 

10. I. CUPID Il, BASIL 
UZEMA ARISE 
PEDAL SIMLA 
IMAGE ISLAM 
DALES LEAMS 




















STAMPS 100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- | 
guay, Paraguay, Peru,.}: Apan,) Oc 
Mexico, Cuba, P ‘hilippines, ete.,& ‘Album, 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c, 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents Wanted, & per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.8tegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis, Mo. 








Learn at our se hool 

Telegraphy  ~sierior, practica 
methods. L ving e 

GOOD POSIT IONS GU ARAN rEE D. 

FR ec. DODGE’S. INSTITUTE OF | 

tAP HY, Seventh Street, V 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 





pe nses earned. 
ati Mogue 
TE LEC felpawalon. Indiana. 










We ship on approval, without a cent 
deposit, res h >repaid. DON’T 
PAY CEN ct if you are not satisfied 


after #. z the bicycle 10 days. | 
a bicycle or a pair | 
DO NOT BUY of tires from arty one 
my price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our u#heard-of 
prices and marvelous new offers 
is all it will co ost you to 
ONE CENT write a postal and every- 
thing will besent you free post-pai d by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built- 
up-Wheels and all sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-5SI, CHICAGO. 


Can You Draw This? , 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a ha andsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
ex tly adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ENNEN'S &2icux | 












A Positive R Relief 


pt ic. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 


























ROYAL 

purce COCOA 
is nourishing and health- 
ful for young and old. 






The perfect drink for 
the growing child. 








BENSDORP'S " 


is of highest quality, yet 
the most economical. 











Send 10 cts. for trial 
can, making 15 cups. 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co., 
Importers, Dept. 41, 
BOSTON. 


—— i 


EASY FOOD 
READY FOR INSTANT USE WITHOUT COOKING. 





























YCRAYE 
HOt Polish 


TRADE-MARK. 





Ask Is Guaranteed to g0 twice as far 
dealer as paste or Hanis olishes. X-Ray 

for it gives a oe k, b rr lustre and 
or iw. DOES NOT 


FREE Sample sent Pasar you ee Dept. J, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 


YOUNG MAN! 


Get ona LiveWire 41 


VALENTINE’S 














Four to five months in 


8¢ ~~ r TELEGRAPHY — 2 you a 


tel perator—and the ute you are 
my to take «6 arr * Trem gh0 te s10 you 
one. 7 Gperaters receive from to $100 per 
g@ month. Let us tell you how you can, if you 
desire, secure this practical and complete course 
of instruction in i ge and tot atta 
paying ition, without one cent o ual 
expense a your tuition, board and lod, 
This is YOUR one great individual opportun i 
and you cannot afford to neglect it. Write us 
today for handsome book and details. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL of we nel 7! 
Estab. 35 years. Jackman Block 


——- 
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Almost every one likes a cereal food of some 
| kind at breakfast and supper, but the ordinary 
| way of cooking cereals results in a pasty mass 
that is hard to digest, and if not properly digested, 
the raw mass goes down into the intestinal tract 
where gas is generated and trouble follows. 

Every one knows that good food properly 
digested keeps the body well, while poor food, or 
even food of good quality that is poorly prepared 
and not digested, is sure to bring on some kind of 
disease. 

The easiest food to digest in this line is Grape- 
Nuts, made from wheat and barley, and cooked 
thoroughly at the factory, some 12 to 16 hours 
being consumed in the different processes of prep- 
aration. The food, therefore, is ready for instant 
service and the starch has been changed to a form 
of Sugar, so that it is pre-<ligested and ready for 
almost immediate absorption. 

A Chicago young lady writes that she suffered 
for years from indigestion and dyspepsia from the 
use of food that was not suitable to her powers of 
digestion. She says: 

“I began using Grape-Nuts, ond I confess to 
having had a prejudice at first, and was repeatedly 
urged before I finally decided to try the food, but 
I have not known what indigestion is since using 
it, and have never been stronger or in better 
| health. I have increased in weight from 109 to 
| 124 pounds.” 

People can be well, practically without cost, if 
they will adopt scientific food and leave off the | 
indigestible sort. “There’s a Reason.” 

Grape-Nuts Food is crisp and delicious to the 
taste. It should be served exactly as it comes 
from the package, without cooking, except in 
cases where it is made up into puddings and other 

desserts.—Book of delicious recipes, and “The 
| Road to We llville,” in packages. 











JANESVILLE. wis, 


1a" SHOES FOR EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE FAMILY, AT ALL PRICES. 


$25,000 
Reward 


more Men’s $3 & 
than any other 


THE REASON W. L. Douglas shoes are worn by more people in 
all walks of life than any other make, is because of their excellent 


style, easy-fitting 


and superior wearing qualities. 
the leathers anc 


other materials for each part 


every detail of the making is looked after by the most complete 
organization of superintendents, foremen and skilled shoemakers, 
who receive the highest wages yaid in the shoe industry, and whose 


workmanship cannot be excelled. 
If I could take you into we factories a 
and show you how carefully L. Douglas sh« 


would then understand why they hold their shape, fit better, 
longer and are of greater value than any other make. 


My $4 Gilt Edge and $5 Gold Bond Shoes cannot be equaled at 


CAUTION! 
Substitute. 
factory. 


The genuine have W. . Douglas 
Ask your dealer for W. 


Shoes sent everywhere by A, Catalog! 


DOUGLAS 


$3.00 & $3.50 SHOES tt Wort. 


To a one who can prove 
Douglas does por make & sell 


- ee shoes. 


“eu 
Ww. L. 
$3.50 shoes 


manufacturer. 


The selection of 
of the shoe and 


t Brockton, Mass., 
eS are made, you 
wear 





any price. 
name - rice stamped on bottom. Take No 
he cannot supply you, send direct to 


ue free. W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








“MARK REGISTE 


jobbers’ and mid 


steel of the hi 


right. If not, you get “ecriee sg 
ter how much extra you pay. vh 
to suppose that you can save mon 


Send Postal For Catalog 













church, halls, lodge rooms, etc. 
houses, * clubs ‘and camps. Gas sto 
ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTOR 


at actual factory ny pe ces. You save from 85 to 840, aston you keep in your pocket all the dealers’ 
lemen’s profits, You run no risk, because we pay the freight and sel! you on 

You not only save money but you geta stove or range of 

360 Days Ap Approval exceptionally high quality. Made of the best pigironand 
y the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best, 

—— stove fostotiesin’ a world. Every Kalamazoo is carefully inspected and we know it is 
back withouta quibble. You cannot get a better, no mat 


amazoo Prices with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, oe stoves 
and “ of all kinds for all domestic purposes,—for the home, school, 
Hotel ranges for restaurants, boarding 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, 
Kalamazoo, 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes baking and roasting easy, 


SEND FOR OUR FREE STOVE BOOK 


If you want a stove or range of any kind for any purpose, let us send 


“A Kel AarmMmaZzooao _ 
Direct to You” 








hy not save all the dealers’ profit! Is , not reasonable 
ey by buying direct from our factory! 


ue No. 253. Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kal- 










ves and ranges for cooking and heating 
Y PRICES. 


mm Manufacturers, 
ich 








teel Paving.—A section of steel pavement 


has recently been laid in 
Martin, Paris, to test its usefulness. The steel 
blocks are nearly seven inches long and an inch 
and a third thick, and are ridged on both sides. 
They are laid in cement so that the tops of the | 
ridges just reach the surface. The ridges are 
so close together that a horse’s shoe covers at | 
least three ranges of them. It is believed that 
such a pavement will prove superior to asphalt 
in being less slippery, and more durable than a 
pavement of wooden blocks. 
& 
_ Water spread the Fire.—An 
amusing instance of ignorance of the prop- 
erties of carbid of calcium occurred recently on 
a quay at Algiers. Five tons of carbid had 
been placed near a quantity of inflammable 
material, which suddenly caught tire. The 
firemen, instead of removing the boxes of carbid 
with hooks, smashed them, and then turned 
water upon the contents. The result was a 
great development of acetylene gas and a de- 
structive fire which might have been prevented 
by a little practical knowledge of chemistry. 
® 
lifornian Nitrates. — Notwithstanding 


obtain nitrogen direct from the air for fertilizing 
puirposes, the discovery gf new nitrate beds 
continues to be a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to agriculture. The Geological Survey 


to resemble those of Chile. They cover about 
37,000 acres, and it is estimated that they con- 
tain as much as 22,000,000 tons of fertilizers. 
& 

M~ Amphibious Auto.—Under the aus- 

pices of the touring club of France, Monsieur 
Ravaillier exhibited on the Seine, in June, an 
automobile canoe capa- 
ble of going either on 
land or in the water, 
and of passing from one 
to the other without 
delay and without the 
necessity of dismounting. The inventor thinks 
that this machine could be used to advantage 
wherever rivers are to be 








crossed without bridges, 
provided that the banks 
are not too'steep. By 
the operation of a lever 
the driver changes the 
application of the motive power from the wheels 
to .a propeller fixed at the rear of the boat- 
shaped body. There is a rudder, and the 
forward wheels can also be used to direct the 
course when afloat. On land this machine, of 
12 horse-power, has made more than 20 miles 
per hour, and in the water about 54% miles. 
ye of Death Valley.— The recent 
operations of the Geological Survey in 
Death Valley have shown that the depth of 
that remarkable depression is less than has | 
hitherto been supposed. The lowest point is 
276 feet instead of 450 feet below sea-level. 
Both the highest and the lowest points of dry | 





‘land in the United States, excepting Alaska, | | 


| lie in southern California, and only 75 miles 


|apart. ‘The first is Mount Whitney, 14,500 feet | 


| high, and the second is Death Valley. Before | 
| the Salton Sink was flooded it contained the 
| lowest point of dry land, 287 feet below sea-level. 

| & 


| Fines: - Prints.—The French Academy of 
Sciences recently received the report of a 


commission appointed to study the question of | 


the value of finger-prints as a means of personal 
| identification. The report is highly favorable, 
| declaring that the value of the finger-print as 
| evidence of identity at least equals that of all 
other physical characteristics put together. It 
possesses the great advantage of being applicable 
at all ages, in infancy, in middle life and during 
old age. Every day, the report says, this 
system is tending more and more to replace the 
method of anthropometrical measurements. 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


We teach Watchwork, tenes 1 Engraving, Clock- 
work, Optics. Tuition reasonab ~. a and room 
near the Institute at mode ne ra Send for cat 
alogue of information. BRADLE ‘a POL Y TECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, Peoria, Ill. Address Horological. 


WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
The standard for over fifty years. 
Made in all styles and grades. 

For sale by all dealers. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are 
free. Write for a copy, and please let 
us know whether you are interested 
in Ice or Roller Skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
04-06 CHAMBERS ST.,NEW YORK. 8 LONG LANE, E.C. LONDON. 


























the Rue St. | 


the success of the efforts recently made to | 


is now investigating nitrate deposits in San | 
Bernardino County, California, which are said 














{ee Interesting Tours.—Secretary Taft 
arrived at Yokohama, September 28th, on 
a tour through the far East, and later round 
the world. He was entertained by the Emperor 
| at luncheon, and received a warm official wel- 
come at Tokyo, Kobe and Nagasaki. His 
| October itinerary included visits at Shanghai 
and Hongkong, attendance at the opening of 
the first Filipino assembly at Manila, and a 
stay of several days in the Philippines. Thence 
he will go to Vladivostok, and afterward across 
Siberia to Moscow and St. Petersburg, and then 
to Berlin. ——Secretary Root arrived at the City 
of Mexico, September 30th, as the guest of the 
Mexican government. The chief purpose of his 
visit, as of his recent tour in South America, 
is to promote friendliness and a better under- 
standing among the American republics. 


he Newfoundland Fisheries.—To in- 

sure the maintenance of the modus vivendi 
until the question of the Newfoundland fisheries 
shall have been settled by The Hague Tribunal, 
the British government has issued an order 
suspending the Newfoundland laws directed 
against American fishing-vessels, and forbidding 
legal prosecutions under these laws. In com- 
pliance with this order, Premier Bond of 
Newfoundland has announced his intention to 
suspend the enforcement of restrictive legislation. 


& 


A The Hague Conference, September 
27th, several reports were adopted relating 
to warfare at sea. Among them was one per- 
mitting the transformation of merchantmen into 
war-ships without restrictions as to the place 
where the change may occur; another granting 
a period of grace to merchantmen belonging to 
belligerents which are in an enemy’s port at 
the opening of hostilities ; and others extending 
to naval warfare the laws and customs which 
govern land warfare, and providing for the 
inviolability of the mails. A report declaring 
private property at sea inviolable failed to 
receive the two-thirds vote required for adoption. 
Cy 


he Situation in Morocco has become 

more calm through the submission of seven 
of the most powerful tribes, and the acceptance 
by them of all the conditions imposed by the 
French government, including the giving of 
hostages, the payment of an indemnity, and 
the punishment of the persons guilty of the 
murders at Casablanca at the beginning of the 
recent disturbances. But the struggle between 
| the rival sultans continues, and in the interior 
| anarchy prevails. 





& 


— and Russian Interests in Asia 
are clearly defined by the new treaty be- 
tween the two governments. As to Afghanistan, 
| Russia recognizes the country as outside of her 
sphere of influence, and promises not only to 
| send no agents to it, but in all political relations 
with it to act through the intermediary of the 
British government. This agreement places 
| Afghanistan practically under British tutelage, 
|and makes the Indian frontier more secure. 
pea reference to Tibet, both governments agree 

to respect its territorial integrity, to send no 
political agents to Lassa, and to treat with 
Tibet only through the Chinese government. 

& 


- Persia a geographical limitation of inter- 
ests is provided for, which is of an unusual 
| character ina country which has an independent 
government of its own. North of a certain line 
Russian influence is to be dominant, and Great 
Britain promises not to seek for herself or her 
| subjects any political or commercial concessions 
in that region. South of another line Russia 
gives a corresponding undertaking; and both 
countries agree not to oppose the granting of 
concessions to subjects of either country in the 
regions between the lines mentioned. It is 
provided further that in the event of failure on 
the part of the Persian government to meet its 
obligations in the redemption or the payment of 
interest on its loans, Russia and Great Britain 
shall take control of the sources of revenue. 
An explanatory letter by Sir Edward Grey, 
the British minister of foreign affairs, points 
out that the arrangement is limited to the regions 
of Persia contiguous to the British and Russian 
frontiers, and that it was therefore not thought 
necessary to introduce a positive declaration 
regarding Great Britain’s special interests in 
the Persian Gulf. As to these, the British 
government will preserve the status quo and 
will maintain British trade, but not to the 
exclusion of the legitimate trade of other powers. 
& 


rogress in China.— Another step has been 
taken in China, looking to the establish- 
ment of parliamentary government at some time 
| in the future. An imperial edict was published 





| September 20th, appointing two high officials 
to codperate with the Grand Council in framing 
regulations for the establishment of a ‘*Council 
| of Deliberation’’ to aid the government in laying 
| the foundation for a parliament. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION CSE7ppey@) 


THE. TABLE TELLS THE STORY 


A Comparison of Non-Participating Premium Rates Between 


The Prudential 


and 


The Average Rates of 
One Hundred and Two 
Other Life 
Insurance Companies 
of the World. 


The Premium Rates 
on The Prudential’s 
NEW LOW COST POLICY 


Are the Lowest 


consistent with Liberality | 


and Safety offered to the 
public by any Company of 
corresponding size, im= 
portance and responsibiti- 
ty throughout the World. 


Policy Conditions in Plain English. 


Every Feature Guaranteed 


; PRUDENTIAL , 


"eee AP HAS THE Of 
9” STRENGTH OF | 


GIBRALTAR ! 





Annual Premium 
in 


Annual Premiam 
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Every dollar paid on this NEW Common Sense Policy 
guarantees to the Insured the 
Largest possible amount of Life Insurance Protection. 








Send in your age nearest birthday and we 
will give you further particulars. 


Address Dept. 38. 








The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. aetna President. 
Newark, N. J. 


Home Office 





DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Splendid Opportunities in Selling this Popular New Ordinary 


Policy. 


Write direct to us to-day. 


Address Dept. 38. 
































THE YVOUTH’S COMPANTON isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
i in advance. Entered 


scription price is $1.75 a gs ; ls oe te 
Mass., as second-clas 


at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





CARE OF THE MILK-TEETH. 


any parents seem to think that because 

the first set of teeth will fall out anyway 
in a few years, it is useless to take any 
special care of them. 

This is wrong, for the first teeth are just 
as important in their way as those of the 
permanent set; and, indeed, the efficiency 
and beauty of the second set are in great 
measure dependent upon the care which has 
been taken to preserve the milk-teeth as 
long as thé jaws will hold them naturally. 

At the earliest possible moment—certainly 
when the child is three years old—a small soft 
tooth-brush should be given to him and he 
should be taught how to use it, and should be 
made to use it thoroughly and regularly at least 
twice a day. He should be shown how to brush 
the teeth up and down, from’ the gums to the 
crowns,—not sidewise,—and it is well to have him 
use an alkaline dentifrice of some agreeable flavor. | 

The advantages of this early initiation into the 
practice of dental hygiene are manifest and mani- 
fold. In the first place, it will implant a good 
habit, and the earlier a good habit is formed the 
more surely it will be followed through life. In | 
the next place, it will save the little ones from 
many a toothache, and perhaps nights of pain, and 
finally it will preserve the milk-teeth from decay 
and early fall. 

This is a matter of the greatest importance. 
The function of the first teeth is not only to masti- 
cate food, but to assist in the regular development | 
of the jaws, so that when the time comes for the 
pushing forward of the permanent teeth, they will 
find ample room for their regular and even adjust- 
ment side by side, with the teeth of the upper and 
lower jaws fitting squarely against each other. 

Not only is this reciprocal arrangement of upper 
and lower teeth necessary for proper mastication, 
but its absence greatly favors decay and other 
dental maladies. 

It should not be forgotten, furthermore, that the 
milk-teeth are meant to chew with, and they will 
last long if they are given proper work to do. 
Nature is very apt to neglect organs that are not 
used as she intended they should be, and a diet of 
pap will lead to early decay of the milk-teeth. As 
soon as a child is weaned and has teeth, they 
should be given something todo. Children should 
be encouraged to eat the crust of bread, toast and | 
erackers, which must be chewed and moistened 
with saliva before being swallowed. This helps 
to develop the museles of mastication, cleans the 
teeth by friction with hard particles, toughens the 
gums, and, last but nat least, inculeates the habit 
of thorough chewing, which is so necessary to 
good digestion. 
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CHANGES IN THE DESERT. 


here is always a wearing out of the desert, but 

itis never worn out. The winds are blowing 
the finer particles of dust out over the ocean, hun- 
dreds of miles from where they were taken up. 
If rain ever falls, the water washes this dust from 
the coarser sand to the lagoons. The question | 
rises, How is the character of the desert kept 
uniform, and how is its extent rather increasing 
than diminishing? It is easy to understand how 
the fine sand is produced from the coarse by the 
action of the wind, but still it remains to be ex- | 
plained how this coarse sand is all the time being | 
renewed. From the pages of “In the Desert” one | 
learns something on this point. 

The Sahara is not altogether the motionless, 
dead thing it looks. It is carrying on a work of 
destruction all the time. The means it employs 
are the sands themselves, helped by heat and | 
cold and wind. The variation of temperature by 
day and night, often eighty or a hundred degrees, 
causes an expansion and contraction of the rocks 
so sudden as often to split them asunder as if a 
quarryman’s hammer had done the work. 

“Sometimes,” says Professor Schirmer, ‘a rock 
flies all to bits under the influence of the sudden | 
contraction.” And he quotes a passage from | 
Livingstone, who used frequently to hear, after | 
particularly blazing days, the black basaltic rocks | 
exploding and the ringing of their fragments as | 
they fell to the ground. In many places under | 
the slopes of hills are to be seen heaps of broken | 
stones which have been split in this manner and 
rolled down the incline. In the same way it is 
the common testimony of the natives that in the 
desert east of Damascus the black stones burst in 
summer. 

In the Sahara many of the plateaus are strewn 
with these sharp fragments, which cut the feet of 
camels and make walking difficult; and indeed | 


| from the recollection of those who knew him in 


| express her gratitude to the President. 


| directed Major Eckert to obtain an order from 





| one explorer relates how he was forced to make | 


little sandals for his dogs to prevent their feet | 
from being lacerated by the splinters. 

This rough quarrying, made easier by the dark, | 
almost black, color of the rocks, due, it is said, to 
the chemical action of the light upon their surface, 
which increases their heating capacity, is the first 
stage in the work. Where this process stops 
another begins. 

Apart from the newly split fragments, the 
common aspect of the desert is a surface scattered | 
with stones and pebbles worn as smooth and 
glossy as if they had lain for ages in the bed of a 
river. This smoothness is due to the sand, which | 
works upon the broken fragments, rubbing and 
wearing them away. No one who has felt a vio- 
lent wind in the desert and the cutting force of | 
the sand borne along by the blast will wonder at 
this effect. 
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LINCOLN AND A SOLDIER. 


nstances of President Lincoln’s kindly thought- | 
fulness for the soldiers are almost numberless ; 
yet from time to time a new one is brought forth 


war days. 

On his way to the telegraph-office early one 
morning, says Mr. David H. Bates in the Century 
Magazine, Lincoln observed in the hall a young | 
woman who seemed to be in great distress. She | 
carried a baby in her arms, and was pacing to and 
fro, and crying. 
The President asked Major Eckert to go out 
and see the woman, and learn the cause of her 
trouble. This was done, the major reporting that 
the woman had come to Washington thinking she 
could get a pass to the front to enable her to visit 
her husband, and let him see the child, which had 
been born since the father enlisted; but she had 
learned that she would not be allowed to go to the 
army. 

“Major, let’s send her down,” said Lincoln. 
Eckert replied that strict orders had been issued 
not to let women go to the front. or Stan- 
ton, entering the office at the time, and seeing the 
evident sympathy of Lincoln for the woman in her 
trouble, said, ‘Why not give her husband a leave 
of absence to allow him to see his wife in Wash- 
ington?” 

**Well, come, let’s do that,” replied the Presi- 





dent. ‘Major, you write the message. 
But Eckert said the order must be given offi- 
cially. “All right, major, let Colonel Hardie 


write the message and send it by telegraph so the 
man can come right - 

Colonel Hardie wrote the message, which was 
promptly telegraphed to the Army of the Potomac, 
and when the sorrowing woman was informed of 
what had been done, she came into the office to 
i i Lincoln 
then asked her where she was ee She said 
she had not yet found a place, having come direct 
from the railroad-station to the White House, and 
from there to the War Department. Lincoln then 


Colonel Hardie to allow the young mother and her 
— to be taken care of in Carver Hospital until 
lrer husband arrived. 

This was done, and the soldier was allowed to 
remain with his wife and child for over a week 
before returning to his regiment. 
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HARD TO REACH. 





b> numerous “help” who have “had good 
characters but lost them” are no worse off 
than the domestic mentioned in Jilustrated Bits, 
whose search for employment was hindered by an 
untoward circumstance. Said the master of the | 
house to an applicant: | 

“Can’t you find any work at all?” 

“Plenty, sir; but everybody wants references 
from me last employer.” 

“Can’t you get them?” : 

“No, sir. He’s been dead twenty-eight years.” 
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THE SAME OLD MOTHER. | 


“N*: Jamie,” said a school-teacher, “if there 
were only one pie for dessert, and there were 
five of you children and papa and mama to divide | 
it among, how large a piece would you get ?”” | 

“One-sixth,” replied Jamie, promptly. 

“But there would be seven people there, Jamie. 
Don’t you know how many times seven goes into 
one?” 

“Yes’m—and I know my mother. She’d say she 
wasn’t hungry for pie that day. I’d get one-sixth.” 
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PROVIDING THE SUPPLIES. | 


gg-rolling on the White House lawn has long 
been an Easter custom in Washington. So 
has it been a custom in a neighboring Sunday- 
school to give Easter eggs to the children. | 
Last Easter the superintendent of the school | 
startled his hearers by this announcement: 
“Now, children, we will sing hymn number 
ninety-three, ‘Begin, my soul, the exalted lay,’ after 
which I will distribute the eggs.” 
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WHAT HE MEANT. 


young man of Boston who had failed to pay his | 
laundry bill endeavored to turn his Chinaman | 
aside from inquiry by an attack upon the Celestial’s 
manner of speech. 

“Why do you say ‘Fliday,’ John?” he asked. | 
“Say Fliday because I mean Fliday,” replied 
John, stoutly. “No say Fliday and mean maybe | 
week after nex’, like Melican man.” 


* 


CORRECTED. 


t was at a reunion of a gallant Irish regiment, 

and in due course a member rose to express his 
carefully rehearsed sentiment. 

“Here’s to th’ ould Fifty-ninth,” he began, 
hotly, “‘th’ last in th’ field an’ th’ first to lave ut!” 

“Ye muddler!” shouted a compatriot, springing 
te his feet. “Here’s to th’ ould Fifty-ninth, equil 
© none!” 
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THE ETERNAL SEA. 


ae. is one of the children in a household where 
Sabbath observances are of the old-school 
type of severity. 

“TI shall always stay here,” she declared at the 
close of her second day at the beach, “because 
they don’t put the sea away on Sunday.” 





WORLD'S GREATEST SKIN CURE 
and Purest and Sweetest of Emollients 
for Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
is Cuticura Ointment. 

Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most suc- 
cessful curative for torturing, distiguring humors of 
the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever com- 
pounded, in proof of which a single anointing with it, 
preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, is often 
sufficient to afford immediate relief in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly humors, 
eczemas, irritations and inflammations, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of infants, chil- 
dren and adults when all else fails. (Adv. 











Pony Rigs for Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your 
children so much pleasure. Our 
Tony Pony line of wheeled 
vehicles and sleighs, all — 
strong, roomy, safe, combine 
best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship — nobby 


—_— 


‘and durable. Our Pony Farm is 
the best stocked in the West. saat shipments. Jilus. 
cata.free. Michigan Buggy Co. 363 Office Bldg. , Mich, 








For Society or Lodge—College or School. 

Factory to you. Mace to order in any style or material. 

> Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
SS enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than 

\. shown in illustration. 

Silver Plate.$1.00 0 
doz. Sample 10c. 
Sterling Silver, 
$2.50 doz. 

le 25¢. Tver: 
FRE E—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 









prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
-—BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y.— 








Damp Proof. 
Do you know what it 
means to walk in the wet 
without rubbers and not 
the dampness 
through the sole of your 
shoe? If you donot have 
this experience. 
shoes are not righ 
it is time you tried 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 


This shoe has all the style, grace and beauty 
found in any shoe with the added advantage of 
the cushion sole, giving safety, 
comfort and increased durability 
without added cost. After once 
wearing The Worth Cushion Sole, 
you would not go back to an ordi- 
nary shoe at any price. 


MEN’S $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
WOMEN’S $2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for 5§ yrs. 

















Try your dealer; if he hasn’t 
Worth Shoes, send us his name and 
ask for catalogue. 


THE ag my co. 


ept. E, 
406 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 




















BREAD 


No matter what luck (= 
you’ve had before, you 

can make good bread. It is merely a question of 
thorough and proper kneading, and this is done 
quickly and easily without possibility of failure by the 


anning- 
owman 
“ECLIPSE” 


Bread Maker 


Put in the ingredients and turn the handle three 
minutes. That is all there is to it. Then put the 
cover on and let it rise. 

The Mazning-Bowman Eclipse Bread Maker will make 
better bread than you can buy or make by any 
other process, and will save half the cost. 

The bread made from a barrel of flour will cost 
$10.00 less than you would pay the baker for the same 
amount. Besides, you have the satisfaction of eating 
homemade bread of known quality and cleanliness. 

At leading dealers. Write for descrip- 
tive booklet “K K-12” giving recipes for 
breads, rolls and cakes. 
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MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn, | 










Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets, 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
cold and work together. Warm, dur- 
able,comfortable. Ask your dealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of 


.JOUN IH. PARKER, Dept. A 
Ws James St., Malden, Mass.” a 
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ALABASTINE 


N a7 Beautify Your Home 


Make the walls beautiful, and you increase the attractive- 


ness of the entire home. 


Make them sanitary and you increase 


the healthfulness of the home. 
You can do both of these things by decorating your home with 
Alabastine. The expense is actually less than the cost of wall paper 
or kalsomine; the effects are superior and the sanitation is far better. 


a) Sa 


The Sanitary 


can be easily applied to any wall 
by anyone. It is made in sixteen 
tints and white. These can be com- 
bined into an endless variety of 
shades, thus making each room 
different, while all are in harmo- 
ny. One tint can be applied over 
another tint of Alabastine with- 
out washing or scraping the walls, 
thus doing away with the dirt and 
fuss incident to other wall deco- 
rating materials. 

A wall tinted with Alabastine 
offers no breeding place for insects 
or germs, and a room decorated 
with Alabastine is therefore per- 
fectly sanitary. 

Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed 

and properly labeled packages by all 

paint and oil, drug, hardware and gen- 
eral stores, at 50c the package for white, 
55c for tints. A package will coverfrom 


to 450 square feet, according to 
the nature of the surface. 


Send 10 cents for the book 
“Dainty Wall Decorations, ’’show- 
ing many beautiful color plans 
for home decoration; or write for 
sample tint cards of Alabastine, 
sent free on request. 


The Alabastine Company 
925 Grandville Ave. , Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. Z, 105 Water Street, New York City. 





























ELIZABETH’S BATH. | 


BY GRACE ETHELWYN CODY. 





t was the first night in the new flat, and 
when Valentine came home from a day of 
professional labor, he found that all the 


ie 


helpers who were to have stood by his little 
wife in the throes of unpacking had failed her 
utterly. ; 

With her usual care of him, however, she had 
cleared a spot of comfort in the chaos, and had 


prepared an appetizing dinner. It was charac- 
teristic, too, that she let him eat it in peace, 
and finish his second cup of coffee, before she 
fainted away. 

As soon as she opened her eyes and found 
herself lying on the bare mattress of the one 
bed she had managed to have set up, she tried 
to struggle to a sitting posture. 

**None of that !’’ said Valentine, with author- 
ity. ‘**You don’t get on your feet again to-night. 
What is done from now on I do.’’ 

It was not the first time Valentine had seen 
his wife faint. He was not so frightened as he 
might have been, but he realized the great 


weariness that had gone before, and was deter- | 


mined to guard her from adding to that. 
‘*But I must get up, Seward, dear,’’ she per- 
sisted. ‘‘There are dishes, and this bed and 


the baby’s crib to make up, and the baby to) 
Look at | 
She comes | 


bathe. That much must be done. 
that poor, neglected, sleepy child! 


first.’’ 

**Very well, then. I’ll bathe her, first thing 
I do.”’ 

*‘Seward! Do you think she’ll let you?’’ 


‘Do I have to: be let by a three-year-old 
infant? I shall simply do it. Come, Eliza- 
beth, papa is going to give you a bath.”’ 

**No, no!’”’ remarked Elizabeth, firmly, nes- 
tling close to her mother; but Valentine picked 
her up and carried her off. 

**You’ll find bath-towels and wash-cloths in 
the top of the big trunk, Seward,’’ called Mrs. 
Valentine, ‘‘and soap in the bathroom. Don’t 


have the water too hot, dear,’’ she added, in a | 
weak endeavor to make herself heard above | 


Elizabeth’s crescendo of objection. 
‘*Muvver! Muvver! Muvver! 


ORAWN 


BY H. BURGESS. 


IN AND OUT AMONG STACKED-UP FURNITURE. 


baf! Bad papa! Naughty boy! Muvver! 
Muvver!’’ came in a continuous shriek from 
the bathroom. 

“‘[’ve got her clothes off, Mary!’’ Valentine 


shouted, triumphantly, his voice pitched high | 


to outdo Elizabeth’s. 

A sharp, splashing, gurgling struggle ensued. 
Elizabeth’s cries were muffled. 
was holding her breath. 


‘‘I’ve got her soaped, Mary!’’ Valentine 
called again. 
‘‘Naughty papa! Bad! Bad!’’ screamed 


Elizabeth, wildly, the full use of her voice 
regained. 

Then suddenly, as Mrs. Valentine lay listen- 
ing, she saw a small gleaming white object, 
like a water-baby, dash past the door and down 
the hall. After this object plunged a tall, 
excited man in a very superior suit of business 
clothes. 

“*‘She’s soaped, you know!’’ he cried, 
breathless explanation. ‘‘That makes a little 
greased pig of her, and I can’t hold her!’’ 

Into the dining-room, under the table, under 
the couch, in and out among stacked-up furni- 
ture, wriggled and twisted the slippery little 
body, while the big father fell over packing- 
boxes and trunks, time and again getting his 
hands on her, only to feel her slide through his 
fingers. 

Elizabeth was laughing nervously, through 
tears. This was hide-and-seek, but with an 
undercurrent of terrific earnestness, and her 
dread of what might happen if her father 
should actually catch her was as intense as three 
yeais of experience could make it. 

Into the kitchen, under the sink, through a 
heap of excelsior she went, gathering up the 
dust and dirt of the moving-time on her way. 
Then down the hall again, and into the front 
parlor. Fatal move! Her father darted after 


Muvver div | 





Perhaps she | 


in| to take you. You shall sleep under my blanket | 








| her, and closed the door behind him. He had 
| her now, panting in a corner; but just as he 
closed upon her she flashed through somewhere 
between his arms and legs, gained the door, 
with preternatural acuteness turned the knob, | 
and before he knew what had happened, was 
cuddling—soap, excelsior and all—close in her 
mother’s arms ! 

‘*Muvver div baf!’’ she squealed, joyously. 

‘*There, Seward, don’t touch her, please! 
Remember, she’s such a baby!’’ pleaded Mrs. | 
Valentine, suppressing a giggle at sight of her 
disheveled husband. ‘‘I’ll manage her. Truly, | 
I’m able to bathe her, dear. You know I can 
faint and be all right in ten minutes. If you 
really want to help me, go out in the kitchen 
and fix that window-shade—that’s a dear !’’ 

Twenty minutes later, as Seward labored 
moodily in the kitchen, his wife came tiptoeing 
out. ‘‘Seward,’’ she said, ‘‘I think we were 
wrong all the time. She’s so little we didn’t 
realize it, but I believe it was an instinct of | 
delicacy that made her object to your bathing | 
her.’’ 

**Delicacy ’’ growled Seward. ‘‘Obstinacy, 
more like! It was a case of spoiled child.’’ 

**Seward, just come here,’’ and reluctantly 
he followed to the side of Elizabeth’s little 
white bed. There she lay, clean and sweet 
and fresh and innocent as a rosebud, her short 
curls pressed against a snowy pillow. The| 
lashes were still damp, but the lips were curved 
in an angelic smile. She moved slightly, fling- 
ing one dimpled arm across the pillow. 

As Seward gazed, his own arm stole round 
his wife. ‘‘M-m—well,’’ he murmured, ten- 
derly, ‘‘perhaps you’re right.’’ 
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| A FIGHTING PARSON. 


Ana story of one of the vicissitudes made 
possible by war is told by Mr. Jones in the 
‘*‘Southern Historical Papers.’’ One of the 
Southern batteries was placed in the command 
of a backwoods Georgian preacher, put in the 
position to fill a sudden vacancy. The men at 
first were half-amused, half-insulted at the | 
spectacle of their rustic captain, but they soon | 
learned to idolize and fear him. 

Allan Moore, one of the gunners, was an en- 
thusiastic and noble character. The only other 
living member of his family was his small 
brother, a lad of about twelve, who accompanied 
him in the army. Moore was tenderly devoted 
to the boy, who was an old 
child, strangely sad, and who 
seldom talked and never)! 
smiled. The little fellow 
always wore a red Zouave 
Jez, which ill befitted his 
sallow countenance. In a 
fight the boy was a perfect 
hero. 

At Cold Harbor, in 1864, 
Moore was adjusting his can- 
non for the night’s work, his 
figure showing sharply against 
the sky, when the captain 
came up. 

**Sit down, Moore,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Your gun is well 
enough, and the sharpshooting 
is not over.’’ 

**One moment, captain,’’ 
replied the gunner. ‘‘ My 
trail’s a hairbreadth too much 
to the right.’’ 

He had barely got the words 
| out of his mouth when there was a sharp report, 
and Moore fell, the blood gushing from his 
mouth. The captain saw at once that all was 
| over. 
| The little brother was at Moore’s side in- 
stantly. There was no wildness, no tumult of 
grief. He knelt on the earth, and lifting Allan’s 
head on his knees, he wiped the blood from 
| his forehead with his own tattered shirt cuff 
and kissed the pale face very quietly. No one 
| could bear to disturb the child as he knelt there 
in his lonely sorrow. 

Presently the boy rose, still calm and tearless. 
He gazed a moment on his dead brother, then 
looked round the group of soldiers. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, quietly, ‘‘I’m alone in the 
world.”’ 

The captain-preacher sprang forward and 
laid a tender hand on the lad’s shoulder. 

‘*No, no, my child!’’ he said. ‘‘I am going 








to-night. ’’ 

There was not a dry eye in the battalion as 
the captain drew the little fellow aside. The 
preacher fulfilled his pledge. At the end of the 
war one of the company was heard to remark, 
emphatically : 

“Faith, the captain has kept his word to 
that boy !’”” 
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NOT NECESSARY. 


M*: Briggs brought home a new girl from 
the intelligence office, says a writer in 
the Yonkers Statesman, and instructed her in 
her duties. 

**And do you have to be called in the morn- 
ing?’? she asked. 

**T don’t has to be, mum,’’ replied the new 
girl, hopefully, ‘‘unless you just happens to 
| need me.’’ 
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| Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





Established 40 years. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION SED _ 
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Easy Way 


fora BRIGHT WOMAN 


to Make Money 





HOUGHTON & DUTTON CO., the 
largest cash department store in New 
England, has a lucrative proposition 
to make such a woman. The firm 
wants a representative in every town. 
It will interest you, whether you live 
at home or wholly support yourself. 
It will bring you handsome returns 
with very little effort, and is of a 
nature that any woman of cleverness 
and a circle of friends can easily 
undertake. 

HOUGHTON & DUTTON CO. 
desire you to send your name and ad- 
It 
is an opportunity to secure better re- 
turns than can be earned in any other 
Send for our bulletins. Address, 


dress for the details of the plan. 


way. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, 


Houghton & Dutton Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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_Idleness is is Bad. for Man or Man or Money. _ 


PUT YOUR 
MONEY 
TO WORK! 


Don't let it lie idle; but beware lest 
you make a poor investment and 
lose it. 

Better put it in a bank where you 
know it will be safe. If your local 
bank pays less than 49% we invite 
you to open an account in our Savings 
Department by mail, because we pay 


4% Interest 


Compounded Twice a Year. 


Write for our Banking by Mail booklet “4%,” 
mentioning The Youth's Companion. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Assets over $8,600,000. Established 1855. 
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Water Supply for | 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM he 
Y 
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SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 





Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
fire 
protection. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
ee _— 


Let our Kugineers figure out your needa. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 











43 South Market St., Boston. 


















FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 
——" 


Especially adapted for 
our New England Homes 


YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Xt Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 


‘BOX 3152-- BOSTON-MASS,_ 44 


Rugby Football 


No. |. 

















Made of strong leather, dressed with 


especial reference to its durability. Regu- 
lation size and thoroughly stitched with 
waxed thread. The bladder is made of 
the best rubber. 


Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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“SHREDDED” Codfish 





“SHREDDED” | 
Fish Balls 


are a distinctive crea- 
tion in their delicious 
flavor and “‘fluffiness’’— 
only possible by using 


Beardsley’s, 


The Original and Only 








| The RED BAND Package | 











Codfish—BEARDSLEY'’S. 


Boston. 


It’s all clean, wholesome, Newfoundland Codfish, most carefully 
selected and prepared. Our process of “ shredding” separates but 
does not lacerate the fiber, thus retaining all the natural flavor of 


the fish. A quality peculiar only to the genuine “SHREDDED” 


Send for our Booklet of Recipes—Free upon request. 


Our STAR Brand Boneless Herring in Glass or Tins 
A Delicate and Wholesome Appetizer. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 








478 Greenwich Street, New York. 
































GROCERIES 











| Old-Fashioned 
Bag Sausage. 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘Squire’s Bag 
Sausage.’”’ It’s the old-fashioned kind 
of sausage meat. Slice it off as you need it. 
Delicious for break fast. 

Only the choicest fresh young pork is 
used, seasoned with fragrant, freshly 
ground spices. Wrapped in air-proof, 
moisture-proof, parchment paper, and en- 
closed in a bag of clean white cloth, 2 Ibs. 
in each package. 

All dealers in New England sell 
‘“‘Squire’s Bag Sausage,”’ or can easily 
get it. Should you meet with refusal or 
excuses, write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


John P. Squire & Company, 


Boston, Mass. 





FOUSEHOLD FAVORITES 


SAWYER’'S 


50 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 





The ideal family drink. 
We emphasize “ family,’ 
because so often in homes 
where real coffee is used 
only the father, or the 
father and mother, drink it, 
the children being denied 
it because “‘they’re not old 
enough to driuk coffee.” Adopt 
Old Grist Mill. Father and mother 
will find it thoroughly satisfying, and the children can 
have it, too—have all they waut of it, for itis absolutely 
free from the elements so harmfu] in real coffee. 


Get it to-day at your grocer’s and begin 
its use to-morrow morning. 


a 


Don’t forget Old Grist Mill 
Self - Raising Biscuit Flour, 
and the Cook Book, Free. 


The children will do better work in school all day for 
this nourishing, cheering cup with their breakfast. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 



















Always Found 
Upon purMothers ee 
antry Shelf | 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING.— 
Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. Place in 
a deep dish adding butter the size of an egg. 
Cover with hot water to melt butter and 
make bread right consistency. Add one 
even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning 
and 1 even teaspoon salt. When well mixed, 
stir in 1 or2raw eggs. For goose or duck 
add one raw onion chopped fine. 


(From Bell’s Receipts. Ask your Grocer 


Sausages Flavored with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning Are Delicious. 
he be, and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 Ib. Boxes; 60, 76 and 100 Ib. Drums. 


25t 























10c. 


Per Package 


Of All 
Grocers. 


Stickney & Poor’s 
PURE SPICES. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 47. 





The new Stickney & Poor cutling process reduces the spices 
to a very fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the natural 
oils are retained. This is one reason why Stickney & Poor’s 
spices keep their strength longer than other kinds—why their 
flavor is stronger and better. 











RUMFORD 


ee 
BAKING POWDER 
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Made Perfect by Forty Years’ Experience, 

Try a box from your grocer. Use it on your 
stove according to directions, and you will be 
convinced and delighted. 

Applied with a wet cloth, it spreads smoothly. 
It polishes quickly with a dry cloth or brush, 
giving that brilliant black luster which makes 
the stove an ornament and makes old stoves 
look like new. Don't take any other kind said 
to be “just as good.” 

Made by MORSE BROS., Props. of . we Sun Stove Polish, 


100 Canton, Mass., U. S.A 

















LIKE 

PURE FRUITS /4 

BOTTLED "ge : 
63 





Be Sure 
You Get 
This 

Package. 


GUARANTEED UNDER NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW, 
Serial Number 1510. 











